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THE WORK OF FISK UNIVERSITY 





OWE OF THE GREATEST INSTITTTIONS IN THE SOUTH 
FOR TEACHING HIGH IDEALS 





BY JAMES G. MERRILL 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Fisk University was founded in 1866. 
It received its name from Gen. Clin- 
ton B. Fisk. At the very first, Chap- 
lain Cravath, president of the univer- | 
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sity for more than twenty-five years. 
announced that the institution wo ld 
afford to the Colored youth all the 
education they would show themselves 
able to acquire and make use of. This 


policy time has amply vindicated. 


The institution cecupies a command- 


jing position and with its thirty-five 
jacres of land affcrds an ideal campus. 


Prof. George E. White, by sending out 
a company of Jubilee Singers, as he 
christened them, who sang in all the 


|northern states, in the British Isles, 
{and on the continent of Europe, after 


having been gone seven years brought 


| back $150,000, with which Jubilee Hall 
|was builded and the balance due on 
|'the campus was paid, and the institu- 


tion gained an international reputa- 


| tion. 


Since these early days the school 
has moved forward with an even, 
constant growth. There are now upon 


;its campus eight substantial and com- 


Its property is 
It has an incipient 
It cata- 


modious buildings. 
valued at $350,000. 
endowment of about $60,000. 
logues over 500 students. 
During its existence Fisk has sent 
out nearly 500 graduates from its nor- 
mal and college departments. It keeps 
a close tally of its alumni, and is able 
to show that its graduates are work- 


jing along the lines that they have 
| been educated to follow. 


The social 
conditions of the South, separating the 


| Negro from the Caucasian, afford the 


Negro an opportunity among his own 
that would have been denied him had 
he to come in competition with the 
educated white man. As teacher, doc- 
tor, lawyer, dentist, druggist, business 
man, educated farmer and clergyman, 
he cannot fail to secure a livelihood, 
and an opportunity to become a leader 
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with large following. To read each 
year the revised roster of Fisk grad- 
uates is ample justification of the far- 
sighted statesmanship of its founders. 

The curriculum of Fisk is such that 
its graduates from the college depart- 
ment are admitted as post-graduates 
at Yale and Harvard without examina- 
tion, and, in more instances than one, 
those who have entered the profes- 
sional schools of Harvard and Yale 





aay .aTi 


LIVINGSTONE HALL, 
The chief aim 
not scholarship. 


have led their classes. 
at Fisk, however, is 
Manhood is its goal. Christian men 
and women are its product. It is the 
purpose of the faculty to send forth 
no one who is unworthy of confidence 
or incapacitated to be a leader. 

As the years go by the normal de- 
partment is made stronger. It 
covers five years instead of four, pecu- 
liar emphasis having been laid upon 
the study of English. 

Drill under the eye of the principal 
of the Pedagogical school assists the 
young practice-teacher in handling 
classes and imparting instruction. 

The course laid down in the Music 
department requires eight years of 
study. There are very few who com- 
plete it. Those who do are in instant 
demand. Ten times as many as are 


here fitted for places would be read- 
ily and profitably employed. 





now | 





A choir of seventy-five voices has a 
|; weekly drill in sacred music for the 
|}use of public worship in the Sabbath 
| services and the study of the works 
|of the great masters. They have tak- 
}en up the “Messiah,” “Elijah,” ‘“‘Sta- 
bat Mater,” “St. Paul,” and for two 
years have done hard work in connec- 
tion with Ccleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha.” 

Nearly 


| musicians 


every year ncted 


vre.. § 
pee teri era beech. Ete 


FISK UNIVERSITY. 

from the North, at a nominal cost, af- 
ford the University the benefit of piano 
and organ recitals. He is a dull pu- 
|pil.who spends much time in the 
musical atmosphere of Fisk University 
without rising above the frivolous, not 
|to say degrading, music that is popu- 
|lar North as well as South. 

| Graduates of Amherst, Ann Arbor 
|Carlton, Columbia, Dartmouth, Har- 
| vard, Holyoke, Oberlin, Smith, Syra- 
}cuse, Wellesley, Wesleyan, Yale and 
| other well-known colleges have been 
|upon the faculty. These teachers have 
|been actuated by a missionary and 
|philanthropic spirit which has held 
|subordinate the matter of emolument 
lor the securing of renown. To shape 
;character has been a higher aim than 
ito train the intellect. To keep, at the 
highest point attainable, the intellect- 
ual life of the school is a goal never 
‘lost sight of during the nine and a 
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half months of school year, but never 
day, nor night, is the moral and re- 
ligious well-being of the student body 
ignored. 

Of late there has been added to the 


faculty a re-enforcement made up of | 


Fisk’s own graduates, men of ability 
and scholastic acquirements, who hase 
made it evident that they possess the 


loftiest ideais of their alma mater. The | 


Fisk does not see his parents for five, 
six and even seven years, a hardship 
peculiarly trying to a race whose fam- 
ily ties are strong. Nothing is more 
delightful than the graduating days, 


when the pride of the parents, in view 
of the son’s honor, is matched by the 
devoted attention of the child to par- 
ents who, in form and feature, are at 
great a remove from 


so the young 





GRADUATING CLASS OF 1905 OF FISK UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 
student body of Fisk comes from a|graduate. The receptiveness and docil- 


score and a half of states. 

Quite naturally the life of a student 
at Fisk is a very strenuous one. He is 
usually poor—often very poor. He 
works from October to the middle of 
June at his books and the tasks as- 
signed to him by the university. His 
vacation is, as one of the boys has 
said, a “workation.” He is found as 
a porter on the sleeping or dining car, 
a waiter at a summer resort, working 
as some trade that he has knowledge 
of, teaching school—in fact, anything 
that will afford him an honest penny 
To secure these “jobs” he usually has 
to incur the expense of going North, 
as wages are exceedingly low for un- 
skilled labor in the South. For this 
reason many a time a student at 


ity of the student body is a constant 
j}inspiration to the teacher. The uni- 
| versity is dissatisfied with its work 
| unless each graduate has a distinct 
|}and avowed purpose to bless his race. 

Dr. Washington Gladden, who was 
| Commencement orator in 1903, after 
|listening to the six representatives of 
a college class of twenty-two, wrote: 
“I believe in the absolute necessity of 
the higher education for the Negro; 
and I believe that the higher education 
which he receives should be the hizh- 
jest education—that the equipment 
which we give to the leaders of the 
Negro race should be the best possible. 
Their scholars should be good schol- 
ars; their doctors should be just as 
well trained as white doctors; their 
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lawyers should know just as much law | 


and just as much logic and just as 


much history and political science as | 


white lawyers know; their preachers 
should be men of power and their 
journalists men of breadth. The kind 
of men that Fisk is sending out will 
meet this demand, as I believe. I have 
certainly never heard a better com- 
mencement program in any college 











L | 

















released from the support of its old- 
est and largest institution, it would be 
able to devote more to its younger 
growing schools. 


Were the salaries at Fisk equal to 
|those paid for like work in similar 
institutions in the North, the above 


named endowment would at least be 
cne-third too small, while a greatly 
needed enlargement of the work of 
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The dots show where Fisk Graduates are working. 


than the one I listened to last sum- 
mer in Nashville.” 

Fisk has been maintained chiefly 
by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. It has appropriated more than a 
million of dollars for the university. 

Of late years the money received 
from tuition, has increased until it is 
now nearly enough to pay one-quar- 
ter of the cost of the school depart- 
ment. The boarding department, with 
its nearly three hundred boarders, is 
sufficient to pay for itself, and before 
the late rise in provisions afforded a 
slight revenue to the institution. 

The incipient endowment adds 
slightly to the income of the school, 
but more than one-third of the ex- 
penses connected with the _ school 
must be solicited each year at the 
North. As at present managed, the 
university could be carried on inde- 
pendent of the American Missionary 


Association did it have an endowment 
of $300,000. 


If the Association were 


the university would make an endow- 
ious of a million dojlars none too 
| large. 

| A map of the United States dotted 
| by the names of places where Fisk 
|graduates are working is an interest- 
jing sociological study. They are found 
most densely congregated where they 
lare most needed. The occupation of 
the graduates is significant. 

Here it will be seen that the voca- 
tion which is most potent in shaping 
communities is most often entered 
upon. It is estimated that from 15,- 
000 to 20,000 Colored youth are yearly 
taught by those whod have received 
their equipment to teach at Fisk Uni- 
versity. All through the Socthland 
are schools typed, as far as it is pos- 
sible so to do, after the alma mater 
that has given their ideals to the 
teachers of these schools both in city 
and country. 

Of late a large number of the young 
men have become physicians or dent-. 
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ists and druggists. To scatter through 
the South, Christian men of high 
ideals in any or all of these vocations 
promises the best things possible for 
the people whom they ser-e—a pron- 
ise which has had large fulfillment. 

The ministers educated at Fisk Uni- 
versity are found in all evangelical <e- 
nominations. They hold no second 
place in their churches. But perhajs 
the most pervasive and beneficent in- 
fluence exerted by Fisk University has 
come through the 
homes presided over by liberally edu- 
cated men and women. Quite natur- 
ally those who are associated in col- 
lege life form life alliances, and great- 
ly does Fisk rejoice in a son whose 
rank as a scholar along socio!ozical 
lines has world-wide recognition; in 
another who is dean of an important 
department in a well-known univer- 
sity; in others, who, as clergymen, 
have a large following and wield wide 


refined Christian | 


influence; in others who, as_ physi- 
cians, have a large practice, lucrative, 
|}and, what is far better, on a high mor- 
lai plane; of others who have won suc- 
|}cess as lawyers; but even more than 
these are they who, like the gifted wife 
(of the principal of Tuskegee, are at 
jthe head of Christian homes. In no 
|other way than through such homes is 
the welfore of the Negro of America 
to be secured. 


In the light of the life of the uni- 
versity it is not to be wondered at that 
|a leading Southern gentleman, the pas- 
|tor of the largest Southern Presbyter- 
lian church of Nashville, said at the 
|funeral of President Cravath, our first 
| president, “If the spirit which breath- 
;ed in President Cravath, lived in his 
|work, and is represented by you who 
|constitute Fisk University, obtained 
throughout the South and North, there 
| would be no race question.” 








MAKE THE NAME “NIGGER” HONORABLE 


BY T. WN. 


CARVER 


Harvard University 





There is no instance in history of 
a race that has achieved an honorable 
position in the world until it had de- 
veloped a feeling of race pride and 
race solidarity. In my opinion the 
greatest present weakness of the Col- 
ored race in America is the lack of 
this feeling. Instead of race _ pride, 
there is an undue sensitiveness on the 
subject, and something bordering 
very closely on shame. This is shown 
by the fact that many members of 
the Colored race desire to separate 
themselves from other members ofthe 
same race, and to force their way into 
association with members of the 
white race. There may be no harm 
in this considered by itself, but when 
we consider it in connection with the 
general problem of race development 
it is a fact to be lamented. 

Another symptom of the same weak- 
ness is the frequent attempt of Col- 
ored men to judge the actions of 


| standard set by the white race. If, 
| for example, it is said that there is 
immorality among the Colored people, 
the statement is frequently resented 
and the question is asked, Is there not 
also immorality among the _ white 
race? This indicates that such peo- 
ple are satisfied if the Colored peo- 
ple merely live up to the standard 
set by the white people. Instead of 
that they ought to have standards and 
ideals of their own, and not be satis- 
fied unti] they have lived up to those 
standards. The strongest symptom of 
all is found in the fact that so many 
members of the Colored race resent 
| any name or term which may be used 
|to designate them as a class apart 
| from the rest of the community. Why 
should a Colored man_ resent the 
name of “Nigger?” True it is a term 
of derision. So was the term “Yankee” 
originally, but New Englanders did 
not resent that name. They accepted 








members of their own race by the | it; they have made it an honorable 
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rather than a dishonorable name. The 
name “Methodist” was at one time a 
term of derision, but the people 
called Methodist did not resent the 
name and insist that they were not 
Methodists; they adopted the name 
and made it an honorable one. And 
I venture to assert that the Colored 
race will never achieve a position that 
is distinctly honorable until they fol- 
low the same plan and accept what- 
ever name may be _ given them. 
What does a name signify anyway? 
I am not urging C“lored men to adopt 
the name “Nigger,” but I think it 
would be better to adopt it than to 
resent it. I would urge them at 
least to absolutely cease paying at- 
tention to names and devote their 
energies to the task of making what- 
ever name is given them an honor- 
able one. That can only be done by 
achieving good results, making them- 
selves valuable members of society, 
adopting a standard of conduct and 
an ideal of life for the Colored race, 
and living up to that standard and 
that ideal, and seeing to it that it is 
a higher standard and a higher ideal, 
if possible, than the white race itself 
lives up to. By all means they 





should not be contented with com- 
paring themselves with any other 
race whatsoever. 

To live up to this advice would,’ I 
admit, require a high type of heroism. 
It was not an easy victory for the 
early Christians to make the title 
Christian an honorable one. It was 
at first a term of derision, and for 
the first few generations of Christians 
it must have been a heavy burden to 
bear the social ostracism and the gen- 
era] contempt which went with the 
name Christian. But if they had de- 
nied the name, or resented it in any 
way, Christianity would probably 
have died out, or have remained in a 
dishonorable state. But when the 
primitive Christians proudly accepted 
the name, and lived lives which in the 
course of time compelled respect and 
admiration, the name itself speedily 
lost its original significance and 
came to be a proud title. Can the 
Colored race in America set for it- 
self a higher standard than that of 
making the name “Nigger” a proud 
title? Can it achieve that result? He 
who doubts it has a poorer opinion of 
the qualities and capacities of the 
race than he who believes it. 





AN ANALOGY OF PROGRESS. 





(From the Christian Register.) 

There was once a famous 
fighter who outlived the fierce enthu- 
siasm of the prize ring, and became 
disgusted with its brutality. He 
termined to live a better life, but his 
moral outlook was limited and his up- 
ward course had peculiar aspects, for 
he reasoned and acted in this way: 
First, he gave up the physical bru- 
tality of the prize-fighter. Then he 
opened a liquor saloon, thinking he 
had taken an upward step, because 
he no longer inflicted physical in- 
juries with his own hand. Then he 
became aware of moral degradation 
caused by his indiscriminate sale of 
liquors. Again he took what seemed 
to him an upward step in the moral 
life. He opened a gambling room in 


which, as he said, a straight game 


prize- | 


de- | 





|} ing without physical violence, 
| out tempting his fellows to drunken- 


Now he earned his liv- 
with- 


was played. 


ness, by the exercise of purely intel- 
lectual faculties. He was an honest 
gambler who took his profits from an 
open game honestly played. In the 
last hundred years similar transfor- 
mations have taken place on a large 
scale in the world of business. From 
piracy and the slave trade, once 
“financed” by men of respectable so- 
cial standing, on to the refinements 
of legalized robbery, the steps are 
similar to those taken by the re- 
formed prize fighter. 





“This is what the shoe-maker threw 
at his wife: 
Owen Moore came to town one day: 
Owing more than he could pay; 
Owen Moore left town that day— 
Owen Moore.” 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLORED WOMEN 


BY CARRIE W. CLIFFORD 
Cleveland, Ohio 





In order to facilitate the growth of 
the very excellent work undertaken 
by the National Association of Col- 
ored Women, it was deemed advisable 
to establish in certain sections where 
conditions seemed to demand it, sec- 
tion federations. There are at pres- 
ent two of these section federations, 
the Northeastern Federation and the 
Southern Federation. Speaking of 
the Southern Federation, Mrs. Booker 
T. Washington, the president, says: 
“Club work in the Black Belt has 
come to stay. Its influence is radia- 
ting and we venture the assertion 
that outside of the schools, the 
strongest educative refining force 
will be found in this club work. 

“The clubs of the Southern Federa- 
tion have taken into account the 
home-life of thousands from the 
Mason and Dixon’s line to the Gulf. 
Within the past six years, no uncer- 
tain note has been sounded as to the 
aim or purpose of the work in hand, 
and the ready determinate response 
of the mothers, sisters and wives in 
these states, has been more than en- 
couraging.” 

Mrs. A. W. Hunton of Atlanta, Ga., 
is chairman of the executive board of 
this strong organization. She is a 
brilliant woman and has done her 
share in bringing the Southern Fed- 
eration to its present plane of useful- 
ness. It is with much pleasure that 
we present to our readers Mrs. Addie 
Hunton, and the following letter, tell- 
ing something of the Southern Feder- 
ation and its work: 

Knowledge of the admirable spirit 
and purpose of club work among Col- 
ored women throughout the country 
is now quite generally disseminated. 
The National Association of Colored 
Women, by its fulfilment of the high 
principles for which the organization 
was founded has won the high respect 
and commendation of all lovers of 





progressive movements. Local clubs 
have come into existence in every 
part of the country, and these, in or- 
der that they might exert a more 
powerful and more beneficent influ- 
ence, have sought a closer relation- 
ship in state and sectional federations. 
Everywhere, some Colored women 
have realized either through experi- 





MRS. W. A. HUNTON. 





ence or observation the value and ef- 
fectiveness of club work as a solvent 
for many of these problems. So gen- 
eral, indeed, has the club movement 
become among Colored women that 
we are apt to think of it as pretty 
well advanced in years, whereas the 
truth is that the most vigorous 
outgrowth of this movement is still 
in its youth. 

The southern Colored women were 
not slow in imbibing .the club spirit, 
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and even in those cities where the 
club idea had not penetrated there 
were women who realized the need of 
a steadiness, depth, breadth and firm- 
ness in the discussion and _ disposi- 
tion of the serious difficulties that 
beset them that could not be com- 
manded single-handed. This need 
forced itself so persistently upon them 
that in 1899, under the leadership of 
that indefatigable worker, Mrs. B. T. 

Jashington, the Southern Federation 
of Colored Women was organized at 
Montgomery, Ala. This organization 
is somewhat unique in the original- 
ity and directness of its methods. 
Its membership is not based upon club 
representation, it enrolls intelligent 
mothers, sisters or wives, as well as 
teachers, who have no club affiliation 
aside from that with the Southern 
Federation itself. In fact it is com- 
posed of that body of Colored women 
at the south, who in the dark of a 
bitter oppression and discrimination, 
are working earnestly to see the skies 
brightening with a promise of a bet- 
ter day. Everv phase of life and la- 
bor that has the slightest weight in 
the solving of the problems affecting 
the destiny of the black man at the 
south receives its earnest and atten- 
tion. 


The Southern Federation feels hon- 
ored in paying its highest allegiance 
to the National Association as the 
great fountain-head of knowledge and 
inspiration, and, yet representing as 
it does the interests of every section 
of the country, it cannot touch very 
minutely those vital issues whose 
foundations are laid in the south, and 
in which are wrapped in the life of 
the race. 

The Southern Federation has awak- 
ened state after state to the duty of 
organization for power to surmount 
or circumvent the great mountains of 
difficulties that are before them. 
Meetings have been held in Montgom- 
ery, Atlanta, Vicksburg, New Orleans, 
Jacksonville, and a meeting was called 
off at Little Rock this year only be- 
cause so soon after the great St. 


Louis meeting the women did not feel 
themselves able to attend another. 
However, through committee and iadi- 
vidual effort, the: work for the estab- 





lishment of kindergartens, day nur- 
series, homes for outcasts, the fight 
against the opium, whiskey and ex- 
cursion habits, the warfare in behalf 
of better homes, schools and church- 
es, and that highest of all attributes, 
a better motherhood, goes bravely on. 
With the spread of local clubs and 


state federations the work of the 
Southern Federation will be less 
needed. In fact, when every state in 


the south shall have formed itself for 
systemaic and consecrated federation 
work, the mission of the Southern 
Federation will have been gloriously 
accomplished. Until then, it will go 
on seeking for light, strength and 
wisdom to perform its special work. 





HISTORCIAL SKETCH OF THE 
CHARLES STREET A. M. E. 
CHURCH. 








By J. M. Henderson. 

The First African Methodist Epis- 
copal church of Boston, Mass., now 
located at the corner of Charles and 
Mt. Vernon streets, was organized in 
1836, and for many years was located 
on Anderson street. 

The local society is connected with 


the oldest denomination of Negroes 
in the world, the A. M. E. church, 
which numbers more than seven hun- 
dred thousand members. The A. M. 
E. church was founded in 1787 by 
Richard Allen at Philadelphia, Pa. It 
now extends to every portion of 


America and has strong societies in 
the West Indies and more than two 
hundred thousand followers in Africa. 

The doctrines are the same as those 
of the Methodist Episcopal church; 
the polity is also the same except in 
such details as have been modified by 
varied conditions peculiar to the work 
of the denomination. 

The fundamental principle of the 
A. M. E. church is that stated in its 
motto, “Man our Brother.” It is, per- 
haps, the only great religious organiz- 
ation of the race which has never al- 
lowed the consideration of prevailing 
popular sentiment to modify its 
course. It has never sought and sel- 
dom has received aid from the white 
brethren. It is purely dependent up- 
on God and its members. It teaches 
that one dollar given by a member for 
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church work is of more value in the 


end than one hundred dollars from 
outside sources. 

The society in Boston numbers 
about five hundred active members 


who during the year ending in April, 
1905, attended services and contribut- 
eld to the support of the church. The 
adherents of the society number more 
than one thouscnd. 










ka ies of the race. 


CHARLES ST. A. M. E. CHURCH. 





For many years the pastors have 
been selected by the bishops from 
among the most experienced ministers 
of the church. 

During the past ten years a number 
of Baptist churches have been organ- 
ized in the city and the Colored popu- 
lation has shifted its residence to the 
South End so that there are not more 
than forty members of the Charles 
Street church within walking distance 
of the present location. This has 
largely affected the work of the 
church as relates to its ordinary meet- 
ings during the week, but the congre- 
gations on Sunday number an aver- 
age at both services of about six hun- 
dred and on events of particular in- 
terest reach twelve hundred. 

The church has but a very small 
debt, and for a number of years it has 
simply paid the interest on it, but has 


, |ganizer, and the society 


now decided to pay it off. The aver- 
| age receipts and disbursements of 
|money amount each year to about five 
thousand and five hundred _ dollars. 
| This is obtained by contributions 
|from the members and from _ public 
collections to which attendants con- 
'tribute and makes the average re- 
;quired from a member less than ten 
|dollars a year. The public collections 
amount to more than fifteen hundred 
dollars a year from the offerings of 
|friends who are not communicants. 
The present pastor, J. M. Hender- 


: |son, M. D., intends to go out west to 


his native state this year. He has 
served two years and with great suc- 
|c2ss along all lines. He has been 
very radical and decided in his meth- 
ods and is a ‘careful and efficient or- 
is in splen- 
did condition for great work. Com- 
| plete and itemized reports of the work 
;have been printed and given to the 
members and friends so that they will 
be able to more intelligently distrib- 
ite their labors and money in the fu- 
‘ure. Dr. J. M. Henderson was born, 
reared and educated in the west, but 
has served the A. M. E. church in the 
south, east and north, and has been 
pastor of many of the leading church- 
The property which 
he bought at New York is now worth 
;}more than one hundred thousand dol- 
\lars. Among the leading officers are 
Samuel Hodges, E. P. Tucker, Geo. D. 
Henson, Samuel Griffin, J. T. Murray, 
David Smith, Isaac Sanders, Theodore 
Gould, Charlotte E. France, Mary 
| Harrington and J. H. Hawkins, super- 
lintendent of the Sunday school. 





Georgia 
with 
the 


the 
out 


of 
come 


A member 
legislature has 
the declaration that at 
next session he will push a 
bill for the regulation of child la- 
bor, the practices in the cotton mills 
being specially aimea at. The declar- 
ation appears to have met with en- 
couraging indorsement, and ‘there 
seems some ground for hoping that 
| this stigma, caused by the inhuman 
|} employment of children in the mills, 
| may be removed from Georgia’s name. 
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THE NEGRO AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


FROM McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
New York City 





There is a little Colored chap at 
Harvard of whom the Boston Globe 
made this announcement: 

“One of the most interesting feat- 
ures of the recent election of its class- 
day officers and committees by the 
seniors at Harvard was the appointing 
of William Clarence Matthews, the 
young Colored student, who is best 
known to the public as a short-stop 
on the ’varsity nine for three years, 


and as an end-rush in the last foot- | 


ball game against Yale, to the impor- 
tant position as a member of the com- 


mittee which will conduct the business | 


department of classday next June. 

“This honor, however, did not come 
to Matthews as a reward for his abil- 
ities as an athlete, or for the impor- 
tant parts he has taken in Harvard’s 
baseball successes, but comes to him 
rather as a signal recognition by his 
fellow-classmen of the place he has 
made for himself during his four years 
at Harvard. 

“Matthews is the first Colored man 
the seniors of the university have 
chosen to a place on one of the hon- 
oraryv class committees. And this dis- 
tinction has come to him as a real 
reward of merit. He has worked his 


way through the university, practical. | 


ly completing his four years’ course 
in three years; and when he is gradu- 
ated with his class next June, he will 
have completed a year’s work in the 
Harvard law school. By being plac- 
ed on the committee he has been 
made to feel that Harvard has treated 
him as a man, not as a white man, not 
as a black man, but aS a man, no 
more, no less, and given him what he 
earned.” 

Matthews is a product of Tuskegee, 
where he fitted himself for Phi!'ips 
Andover. At preparatory school he had 
to work hard to earn his way, yet he 
found time to play both football and 
baseball, and was captain of the nine 
his senior year. At Harvard he had a 


| Price-Greenleaf Aid, paying $200 his. 
| freshman year, but since then has had 
| no scholarship. As at Andover he has 
| worked his way, doing what he could 
during the college year, acting as 
“sereen boy” in Memorial hall, and 
working steadily during the summer 
in hotels, or on Pullman sleeping cars. 
This year he has taught in one of the 
North Cambridge night schools. For 
seven seasons he could have earned 
much money by playing with semi-pro- 
fessional teams, but this he has refus- 
ed to do. 

Here is a Man who, to maintain his 
standing as an amateur, has repeated- 
ly refused offers of $40 per week and 
board to play semi-professional base- 
ball in summer. He had the example 
of many contemporaneous college ball 
players, who were accepting “indirect” 
compensation in an underhand way. 
But he has kept his record clean, and 
his, it is sad to state, is an exceptional 
case. From the time he arrived as an 
athlete, he might have made $1500 by 
his athletic ability—as other college 
“amateurs” have done; but he chose 
instead hard work, with much less 
compensation, and remains an ama- 
teur today. 


Moreover, he has not been the re- 
cipient of “inducements” to enter, or 
remain in, college, and he has worked 
for what he has received. He does 
not believe in the practice of assist- 
ing athletes, as these words prove: 

“The trouble with accepting favors 
of this kind to help one through col- 
lege is, that in the end you find that 
they have made you dependent.” 

Here is the answer to those who ad- 
voeate the indirect subsidizing of 
athletes: 

“Mr. Washington taught us at Tus- 
kegee,” Matthews continued, “that the 
best help a man can get is an oppor- 
tunity to help himself.’—From Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine for June, 1905. 
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WILLIAM C. MATTHEWS. 
Permission of McClure’s Magazine. (Photograph by Pach.) 








HARRIET TUBMAN. in this vicinity, before her return 
| to Auburn, as she thinks, for the last 
(By F. B. Sanborn.) 'time. Araminta Ross, as she was 


One of the serviceable heroines of| named, the child of Benjamin Ross 
e period before the civil war, and| and Harriet Green—her father a free 


during its cintinuance, Mrs. Harriet! Colored man and a ship carpenter of 
Tubman of Auburn, N. Y., is now vis-| the eastern shore of Maryland, but her 


ng her friends of the ante-war time; mother a slave, was born near Cam- 
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| 
bridge, Md., at some time near 1820, 
as she guesses—for she was never} 
taught to read and write, and does| 
not know her own birthday, any more} 
than Frederick Douglass did, who} 
was born near the same region. She} 
is, therefore, between 85 and 90 now,| 
and has long been an invalid; but still | 
is comparatively active, and for many 
years has maintained a small home| 
for Colored persons, her own kindred | 








AUNT HARRIET TUBMAN. 





and others, in the suburbs of Auburn, | 
on seven acres of land which she} 
bought of W. H. Seward for $100 an 
acre before the war, as a home for 
her old parents, whom she brought 
away from Maryland just before the 
outbreak of the rebellion. She had be- 
fore brought away between 100 and 
200 fugitive slaves, most of whom she 
saw safely delivered either in Can- 
ada, where she lived for some years 
after 1851, or in the free states, She 
was a friend of John Brown, who vis- 
ited her in Canada in 1858, and whom 
she met again in Boston in the early 
summer of 1859. 

During the war she was sent down 
to Beaufort. S. C., by Gov. Andrew 
and his friends in Boston, and there 
rendered much service, in 1865, as a| 


| dedication 
| Boston some years ago, and was here 


scout and a missionary of freedom 
among the ‘“contrabands” as the 
slaves were then called. She accom- 
panied Col. Montgomery and his Col- 
ored regiment in an expedition up the 
Combahee river, near the Sea islands, 
which brought away more than 700 
of these freedmen, many of whom en- 
listed in the Union army. She was 
with Col. Shaw before his fatal as- 
sault on Fort Wagner, and remained 
in Carolina and Florida for some time 
afterward. She was present at the 
of the Shaw memorial in 


this year, on Decoration day, visiting 


| at the Harriet Tubman home, 37 Holy- 


oke street, Boston, which was named 
for her. 

At her great age, and with her most 
unselfish habits—devoting to others of 
her own people all the money she has 
earned or received—she is now de- 
pencent on the gifts of her acquaint- 


| ances, 





DR. J. ROBERT NORREL, RICH- 


MOND. IND. 


Dr. James Robert Norrel of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, is one of the most en- 
terprising as well as successful physi- 
cians of that thriving city. He has 
attended such institutions of learning 
as Wilberforce university, Oberlin col- 
lege and the Cleveland (Ohio) Medi- 
cal college, from which institution he 
was graduated in 1898. After spend- 
ing a number of years in the south 
practicing his profession he came 
north again and settled in Richmond 


| where he has built up a splendid prac- 


tice among all classes. He goes to 
the homes of the high and low, in the 
parlors as well as the lowest tenement 
houses, whether there is money in the 
visit or not, he goes. He boasts that 
he has never denied any one his per- 
sonal services. The people of his city 
know him well, love him, trust him 
and honor him, as is demonstrated by 
the fact that he was appointed city 
physician in less than eleven months 
after locating here, which position he 
resigned April 18, 1905, to accept an 
appointment under Mayor W. W. Zim- 
merman as a member of the board of 
health for city of Richmond, he being 
the only Negro member of the board, 
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and it may be truthfully said without |tleman, he is an ever welcome visitor 
contradiction that he is the only Ne-|in the homes of his patrons and his 
gro in Indiana to be honored with this | host of friends. 


position, and possibly the only one in 
the United States. 

He has made money right along and 
invested it wisely. He owns a hand- 


some residence on South Ninth street | young manhood. 
| 24 he married Miss Belle C. Bennett, 
'a teacher in Eminence public school. 


which is one of the most popular res- 
idential thoroughfares in the city. His 


No sketch of Dr. Norrel would be 
complete that did not include some 


|reference to his relation as husband 


and to the influence of his wife on his 
At the early age of 





DR. J. ROBERT NORREL. 





Office, and instruments 


compare favorably with the best 
the state. His horses and vehicles are 
of the best. 

In personal appearance Dr. 
is of medium size, with clear-cut, 
scholarly features, and possesses a 
most winning address. With quick 
tact and warm sympathy, he knows 
how to approach and win men. Hav- 
ing a rich social nature, a kindly dis- 
position, and the polish of a true gen- 


library 
in 


will | 


This was a most happy union, and it 
is but just to say that Mrs. Norrel is 
a large factor in the rapid progress 


|and advancement of her husband. She 
Norrel | 


is what may be termed a typical phy- 
sician’s wife. 


Dr. Norrel is a good example of 
what a young man can be, in spite of 
the greatest opposition. He is a hard 
worker and uses all of his power to 
elevate the race and to bless mankind. 
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DR. ROBERT C. OGDEN AND HIS WORK 





BY AR. L. 


STOKES 


The New York Age 





The morbid luxury of brooding over 
our wrongs we have abandoned our- 
selves much too exclusively. We have 
suffered ourselves to be so engrossed 
with the occasional injuries done us 
as to overlook some momentous ten- 
dencies of which we are beneficiaries. 
We stare into the darkness and groan 
in despair: “Alas, will it always be 
night?” and do not see that behind us 
the day is already dawning. The 
names of Tillman, Vardaman and 
Davis are our household words; but 
how many of us are acquainted with 
the achievements of the southern and 
general education boards and of the 
conference for education in the south? 
Yet it may be asserted without hyper- 
bole that among all the forces which 
make for the good of our race and our 
country these organizations are pre- 
eminent, and that Mr. Robert C. Og-| 
den, the dominant personality in them 
since the lamented death of William 
H. Baldwin, Jr., is one of the most 
useful citizens of the United States. | 
For the purpose of these bodies is 
nothing less than the uplifting, by 
means of education, of all the people, 
white and black, of the vast and back- 
ward south. 

The conference for education in the 
south was organized in 1898 by south- 
ern men, who followed the suggestion 
of a New England clergyman and the 
example of the Lake Mohonk Indian 
conference. The motive of the con- 
ference was the passionate longing of | 
several noble souls, of whom the late 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry was the leader, to 
ameliorate the wretched educational | 
condition of the south, a condition pro- | 
duced by slavery and the ravages of | 
the civil war. This air of the confer- | 
ence its members have sought to per- | 
form by quickening among themselves 





altruistic and patriotic educational 


ideals. Its methods resemble those 
of our National Negro Business 
league which is not engaged in prac 
tical business, but which has, by its 
spiritual influence, stimulated into life 
a great number of new business en- 
terprises and rejuvenated many old 
ones, Conference has no money 
to bestow. Its own expnses are de- 
frayed by private generosity. Its in- 
struments are not dollars but earnest 
minds aglow with its spirit. It is a 
significant fact that this conference, 
founded by and predominantly com- 
posed of southern men, has for several 
years elected Mr. Ogden, a northern 
man, as its president. 

The conference entertains high 
ideals an@ has been successful to a re- 
markable extent in realizing them, It 
has made the cause of popular educa- 
tion almost a religion in the south. 
In fact a new evangel has been pro- 
claimed and ardently acknowledged: 
“By education ye shall be saved.” Not- 
withstanding the rabid attacks which 
some southern newspapers have made 
upon the “Ogden party,” the cam- 
paigns which it has conducted have in 
many cases overtopped the campaigns 
of politics in popular interest. 

The southern education board was 
proposed at the meeting of the con- 
ference at Winston-Salem, N. C., in 
1901, and in November of that year 
was formally organized. Like the 
conference, the southern board has no 
funds at its disposal and seeks to ex- 
ert its influence by stimulating the 
people to self-uplifting. It is a step 
nearer the masses than is the confer- 
ence. The latter deals with the lead- 
ers in education of the whole south; 
the former, through its field agents, 


| deal directly with the people them- 
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selves. This board, in the words of | sures of Reconstruction were lament- 
Mr. Ogden, its president, carries “for-|ed by northern men as “a wooden 
ward persistently a campaign for pop-| bridge over a river of. fire.” But we 
ular education in the public schools; | have overlooked the fact that the rep- 
striving to awaken in the minds, es-| resentatives of the south have sur- 
pecially of rural communities, a/ rendered in their turn still more im- 
knowledge of educational needs, a/| portant positions. The belief of the 
longing for improved conditions and a| southern members of the conference 
willingness to pay by contribution, | of Negro education is sincere and pas- 
taxation, or both, for the advantages | sionate. Bishop Galloway of Missis- 
which are the right of every Amer-|sippi, in his address at Birmingham, 


ican child.” 

A few months after the institution 
of the southern board the general 
education board was inaugurated. Un- 
like the other two organizations, this 


board is primarily a distributing agent | 


and trustee of such moneys as are en- 
trusted to it by endowers of southern 
education. 
and maintains a bureau of information 
concerning all educational institu- 
tions, white and black, in the south. 
-It protects donors from appeals of 
doubtful character and affords to 
worthy institutions immense encour- 
agement and inspiration. Of _ this 
board, too, Mr. Ogden is president. 

These three organizations serve, 
each in its own way, their common 
motto: “Service to the State Through 
the Child.” Ultimately they are solv- 
ing the race problem: (1) By educat- 
ing the Negro children; (2) by educat- 
ing the southern white children; and 
(3) by bringing the best white men 
of the south and the best white men of 
the north into cordial harmony with 
each other. 

The efficacy of Negro education as 
a solvent of the race problem is uni- 
versally acknowledged. But the edu- 
cation of the white south will be a sol- 
vent still more potent, because the 
race problem, as far as the southern 
white man is concerned, is largely 
subjective. 

The Afro-American people have 
looked askance at the fraternizing 
southern and northern men in the or- 
ganization which Mr. Ogden /eads. 
We have witnessed, with high alarm 
and indignation, what seemed to us 
the apostasy of northern men to their 
principles under the corrupting infiu- 
ence of southern hospitality and 
vehemence. We have heard that at 


It holds a nationai charter | 


| took the highest possible grounds of 
| justice and of Christianity in advocat- 
|ing the education of the black man, 
;}and was applauded throughout the 
| south. Is not this a tremendous ad- 
vance in 45 years? In 1860 it was a 
|crime in every slave-holding state to 
| teach a Negro to read. 


| Prof. Max Mueller says that those 
|who educate a people have always 
|been its real masters, though they 
| may go by a more modest name. Mr. 
| Ogden, then, is the administrator of a 
mighty empire, the sunlit and broad- 
lying empire of the south. Besides 
his connection with the three organi- 
| zations discussed above, he is presi- 
| dent of the board of trustees of Hamp- 
ton institute, the pioneer of industrial 
education in this country, and a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Tus- 
| kegee institute, where the idea of in- 
| dustrial education for the Negr. has 
| been vitalized and is being evolved in- 
|to a pedagogical and moral system. 
So, as has been said before, Mr. Og- 
den is one of the most useful men in 
the republic. 








The marvel of it all is that Mr. Og- 
|den, a man controlling one of the 
| largest commercial houses in the coun- 
try and employing some 4000 people, 
lis able and willing to devote himself 
|to labors so purely philanthropic, lab- 
ors which must, by their nature, ex- 
|; act a great deal of time and therefore 
| much sacrifice, and which can make 
ino return save the consciousness of 
duties unselfishly performed. It is 
| well for the republic that three men 
|like the late J. L. M. Curry and Wil- 
\liam H. Baldwin, Jr., and Robert C. 
| Ogden have arisen to grapple with the 
difficult educational problems which 
have burdened and still burden the 


Richmond and Birmingham the mea-/ south.—New York Age. 
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WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


(Selected.) 
By George Henry Biddle, 





“John Jones caught the hay fever 
from dancing with a grass widow.” 





“I know a man who says he can’t 
sit down, and he can’t stand up; well 
if he tells the truth, he lies.” 





“What do you think of a school girl, 
so modest that she won’t do improper 
fractions.” 


“A man stole a harness the other 
day, and never left a trace.” 





Secretary of the 
be Secretary 


I was 
you would not 


“IT wish 
Navy; 
Long.” 





“I work in a tunnel. How do you 
like it? Why, I think it is just out of 
sight.” 





“A man in Wright county, right out 
west who was recently writing on 
Woman’s rights, said it was no more 


than right that when they done right | 


it should be rightly done; now if Mr. 
Wright is not right he had no 
right to write the above; but Mr. 
Wright is all right.” 








MANNING’S “CONFIDENCE IN 
GOD.” 
Cardinal Manning was not in the} 


habit of keeping copies of all of his | 


own books upon his library shelves. 


One day he found it necessary to| 


go to his publishers for a copy of his 
own volume, “Confidence in God.” To 
his surprise, he overheard this con- 
versation, which took place in the 
back office, and between men calling 
to each other at the top of their 
lungs: 

“Say, you send up some Manning’s 
‘Confidence in God.’” 

“Can’t do it. Manning’s ‘Confidence 
in God’ is all gone.”—Miss N. C. Grant, 
in Boston Herald. 





Norfolk (Va.) News and Advertiser: 

“Alexander’s Magazine is the clean- 
estest and best magazine printed by 
our race.” 


| WHAT PLACE SHALL WE GIVE TO 
MALACHI? 





(From Everybody’s Magazine.) 

He was an exceeding fine type of 
what is called the old-school clergy- 
man, with a deep-seated conviction of 
the value of what he had to say and no 
earthly conception of the value of 
time. He had been preaching for up- 
ward of two hours when he sided up 
to what his congregation hopefully 
thought was meant for a_peroration. 
But their expectations were dashed 
when he went on: 

“And, now, brethren, having assign- 
| ed the major Hebrew prophets to their 

relative places in sacred history, we 
| will now proceed to discuss the minor 
prophets.” 

Which same he did with earnest 
emphasis for an hour and a half be- 
fore he slowed down, and again con- 
gregational hope arose, though weak- 
|ly. The preacher paused, drew a long 
breath, and proceeded: 

“And, now, bretnren, having assign- 
ed both the major and minor Hebrew 
prophets to their logica! positions in 
sacred history, what place, I ask you, 
shall we give to Malachi?” 

At this point a weary but polite 
| stranger arose in a back pew, and 
| placing his right hand on his shirt- 
bosom, bowed profoundly. 

“Malachi,” he said with a Chester- 
fieldian air, “Malachi may have my 
I am going home.” 


| place. 





ENDORSEMENT OF ALEXANDER’S 
MAGAZINE. 





| Ex-Senator Henry W. Blair: “I am 
glad to recommend Alexander’s Mag- 
azine for its excellence of form and 
its superior mental and moral quality.” 

Dr. Booker T. Washington: “Alex- 
ander’s Magazine is a gem; it will 
make a place for itself and will prove 
most helpful to the race.” 

The Washington (D.C.-) Record: 
“Alexander’s Magazine is neatly print- 
/ed and is edited with much care and 
ability.” 

Lexington (Mass.) Independent: 
“The table of contents of Alexander’s 
Magazine reveals an unusual array of 
fine literary talent.” 
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TUSKEGEE COMMENCEMENT AND up and sent it all over the country. 


OTHER NOTES. 


The papers commented upon it, some 
favorably, some unfavorably, but it 


By Charles Alexander, Boston, Mass. | was all advertising. We got, at least, 





$50,000 worth of advertising that way. 


The work accomplished by the Tus-/|If a white real estate man had wanted 


kegee institute is not limited to the 
888 graduates sent from that institu- 
tion during the past 24 years. The 
influence of the school extends from 
one end of the country to the other 
and foreign countries reap largely the 
fruits of its training. 

The commencement this year was 
largely attended. Some of the men 
and women who witnessed the ex- 
ercises are of national reputation for 
good deeds along many lines. 

Among the graduates of the acade- 
mic department this year it was no- 
ticeable that there were six foreign- 


ers, students, who have come here 
from the West Indies to _ study. 
Among these, one was from Porto 
Rico, one from’. British Honduras, 
two from the Bahama islands, and 
one other from Jamaica. The total 


number of ail students enrolled dur- 
ing the past year in all departments 
of the school was 1504. In this num- 
ber 36 states and territories were rep- 
resented. Of the foreign students 11 
were from Africa, five from Central 
America, 19 from Cuba, 15 from Porto 
Rico, two from San Domingo, two 
from Hayti, eight from Jamaica, and 
six from other islands in the West 
Indies. 

The address of Mr. Philip A. Pay- 
ton of New York city was one of the 
most notable delivered during’ the 
commencement period. It dealt with 
a phase of business life rarely treated 
in an address before students. It 
will help many of the young men to 
realize the advantages to be gained 
owing to their race connection. Fol- 
lowing is a brief extract from Mr. 
Payton’s excellent address: 

“You know,” he said, “that it is un- 
usual to see a Negro in_ business 
When people meet one up north they 
are curious to see what he will do 
and how he will behave. When we 
formed our realty company in New 
York, one of the papers devoted a 


page in the Sunday edition to dis- 
Another gave it 
Press took it 


cussing it. 
page. The Associated 














that advertising he would have had 
to pay for it. “Now it works out 
much the same way in other instan- 
ces. If I have a business proposition 
I want to present to an influential 
capitalist who is hard to get at, I 
present my card. It goes, perhaps, 
through three or four hands before 
it reaches the great man in the inner 
office. When it finally reaches its 
destination the man who hands it in 
whispers, ‘colored man.’ The capital- 
ist looks at the card and reads, ‘Pay- 
ton, real estate.’ ‘What! colored 
man? Real estate? Show him in.’ 
You see he is curious, wants to see 
how I look and, then, if I make a 
reasonably straightforward statement 
and have a fairly clear proposition, he 
thinks I am the biggest man in the 
business. If I deal squarely with him 
he will refer me to some of his 
friends. I get on where the white real 
estate man, who has forgot more than 
I ever knew, is turned down.” This 
is the social economic view of the 
race prejudice matter which accepts 
the unpleasant fact and turns it to 
account. 





Unusual activity is manifested in 
New York city among business men 
on account of the approach of the 
time for the annual meeting of the 
Nationa! Negro Business league which 
will convene August 16, to hold ses- 
sions for three days. Some of the 
strongest business men of the race 
located in New York city and small 
towns about greater New York are 
making preparations to welcome the 
delegates from various parts of the 
country in a manner hard to equal 
in any other city. The meeting will 
be held in Palm Garden of the Grand 
Central palace, New York city. 

It is not saying too much to state 
that this meeting will bring together 
the largest and most representative 
body of Negroes that has ever assem- 
bled in this country, and the plan 


half ajof the officers embraces the bringing 


togetner of a large representation of 
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colored business men and women 
from the United States, the West In- 
dian islands and other foreign coun- 
tries. Aside from the business that 
will be attended to at the meetings, 


the social features of the gathering | 


are to be made very prominent, and 
it is the hope that the male delegates 
will not only be present themselves 
in large numbers, but that they will 
bring their wives with them. Since 
the last meeting in Indianapolis 
about twenty local leagues have been 
organized in various parts of the coun- 
try; the total number of local leagues 
is now considerably more than one 
hundred, besides a number of state 
organizations. The National Organ- 
izer, Mr. Fred R. Moore, 181 Pearl 
street, New York city, is very anx- 
ious to keep in touch with all local 
leagues and to lend his’ service 
wherever needed in forming new lo- 
cal organizations. 





We rather like the unique view tak- 


en by Professor Carver of Harvard | 


university in this magazine. We re- 
spect the view point because it is sane. 
We are extremely sensitive. We lose 
much time fretting because we are 
calied by first one name and then an- 
other. Among the more intelligent 
members of the race there is going on 
at the present time a debate as to 
which of the three most popular 
names should. be used: Negro, Col- 
ored or Afro-American. The time 
wasted in useless debate could be 
more profitably employed in making 
whatever name is given us respected 
and honored in the land. A good story 
is told of the late Hon. Frederick 
Douglass, which is of value as indicat- 
ing his breadth of mind regarding 
this subject. A southern white man 
at Washington spoke of Mr. Douglass 
as e “nigger” so that Mr. Douglass 
could hear him. A friend asked Mr 
Douglass how he felt to be called a 
“nigger.”” Mr. Douglass answered, “I 
always feel as if a jackass had kicked, 
but did not hit anybody.’ If the Ne- 
gro, Colored man or Afro-American 
could fee] as Mr. Douglass felt that 
“darkey,” “nigger” and ‘‘coon”’ are but 
the harmless kicks of an ass, a step 
would be taken in the right direction. 


| Rev. E. George Biddle, D. D., of 
| New Haven, Conn., whose portrait ap- 
| pears On next page, is a writer of sa- 
cred songs. He is one of the active 
workers in the A. M. E. Zion denomi- 
nation. His career has been quite 
feventful. During the civil war he 
served in the 54th Massachusetts Vol- 
Inf. to the close of the strife. After 
the war he returned to Boston, and 
|soon engaged in religious work. In 
}1886 he was appointed by Bishop J. 
|W. Hood, D. D., LL. D., to the church 
| at New Haven, Conn., where he had 
|}a very successful pastorate; outstand- 
ling indebtedness was canceled, the 
|church building thoroughly repaired, 
lat an expense of about $2000; the run- 
| ning expenses promptly met, and at 
|}the same time the church paid more 
|than twice as much as ever before to 
;the general connectional interests,and 
ithe membership was doubled. At this 
time he was a diligent student in Yale 
|divinity school, taking the _ full 
|course, besides pursuing special stud- 
lies in philosophy and ethics. 

Dr. Biddle was ordained deacon in 
| Hartford, Conn., in 1884, and was or- 
dained elder in New Haven, Conn., in 
}1885. Livingston college has _ con- 
ferred upon him the degrees of B. D. 
land D. D. He has written a number 
‘of hymns, four of which were adopted 
by the centennial committee of the 
A. M. E. Zion church; others have 
been inserted in the Church Hymnal, 
j}and have been extensively used in the 
annual and general conferences and 
throughout the church. The follow- 
ing was written for Alexander’s Mag- 
azine: 


SALVATION. 


/1 O Thou God of my salvation, 
Now supplying every need; 
Author of the new creation, 
Making free, yea free indeed; 
Full salvation, 
Always meeting ev'ry need. 


2 O the Wells of Thy Salvation, 
Now free to all, without price; 
Precious, holy, full redemption, 
Jesus, the great sacrifice; 
Free redemption, 
Christ the Saviour paid the price. 


3 O this “Uttermost Salvation,” 
Fully saving from all sin; 
Saving now from all temptation, 
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All who fully trust in Him; 
Mighty Saviour, 
Fully saving from all sin. 
O Thou God of my salvation, 
Blessing now with saving power, 
In Thee I have full redemption, 
Saving now in this glad hour; 
Blessed Saviour, 
Clothing now with saving power. 


Curtis Guild, Jr., now lientenant-gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 

Governor W. L. Douglas is a great 
success aS a shoe manufacturer and 
business man; but unfortunately for 
him, conducting the affairs of a great 





state, as the chief executive, does not 
prove to be such an easy task—the 








REV. E. GEORGE 


Those Colored men of Boston who 
keep their ears near the political riil 


and who keep in view the signs of | 


the time are hearing some startling 
announcements concerning the forth- 
coming gubernatorial battle which will 
be waged in Massachusetts next fall. 
The voters of this state have abund- 
antly demonstrated their independence 
in political matters by electing by 
overwhelming majority a 

governor, when, at the same time, gi 
ing a presidential candidate of the Re- 
publican persuasion the largest vote 
in the history of the state. It now ap- | 
pears that these same voters will again 
show their independence by electing 
a Republican governor, a man who is} 
nearer the hearts of the people, of | 
whatever sphere or station, and re- 
gardless of race or creed, than any 
other man in the state. This man is 


Ve 


Democrat c | 


BIDDLE, D. D. 


are entirely too many 
|people to please. And the carnivorous 
fangs of certain greedy, intriguing, de- 
signing politicians of the Democratic 
| faith have failed of the gripping pow- 
jer since Gov. Douglas has occupied 
the big chair at the State House, and 
ltrouble is the natural result. Some 
of these politicians are wildly express- 
|ing their disapproval of the governor’s 
administration. There can be no won- 
der, therefore, that a man of such 
| high moral character as the governor, 
| should hesitate to attempt a second 
lterm in view of the inflammatory 
|mouthings against him by his some- 
times Democratic friends. Fair-mind- 
jed Republicans admire Gov. Douglas 
|—they respect him for the attitude he 
‘hes taken against ths exploiters of his 
party circle, and many feel assured 
‘that his distinguished and honorable 


| fact is there 
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record will be a credit to him and to 
the people who conferred upon him the 
grave responsibilities which he has 
carried out with such marked ability, 
good sense and fidelity to the masses. 
But the able governor now realizes 
that the golden days of victory, when 
applause is so generous and enthusias- 
tic, are of brief duration—an irides- 





LIEUT.-GOV. CURTIS GUILD, JR. ; 





cent dream—followed often by terrific 
storms of disapproval and revolt. The 
rapid developments of the past few 
days are worthy of serious attention. 
There are many strong candidates in 
the field and it is rather difficult at 
this time to pick out the winners. But 
those wise in matters political say 
that Lieutenant-Governor Guild has 
an easy thing. 





The death of Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more and Judge Albion Winegar 
Tourgee during the past month re- 
moved from the arena of public life 
two of the noblest and best friends 
the Negro race has ever had in this 


| their 





they believe in the humanity and the 
possibilities of the Negro. They braved 
the tempest of public opinion in the 
most heroic manner in defence of 
convictions as regards’ the 
rights of man, and both lived to see 
the day when their opinions were vin- 
dicated by men and women who at 
first opposed them. Mrs. Livermcre 
was one of the really famous women 
of her generation and during her en- 


|tire life of active work for the bet- 


terment of mankind she was never 
more vigorous than during her de- 
clining years. There is inspiration 
in he: splendid career for all who will 
give it a careful study. Judge Tour- 
gee ranked as a writer of great abil- 
ity and the deep purpose of every 
book given the world by his versatile 
pen has contributed to the progress 
of the best sentiment of our nation. 
The eulogies pronounced upon these 
representative Americans have been 


|exceptional because they were really 
|}exceptional characters. 





Instances could be named without 
number in which Negroes have got on 
without any great opposition from 
their white fellows simply because the 
individual Negro was well liked by the 
white persons with whom he mingled 
in a particular pursuit. Such instances 
can be pointed out North and South. 
They go to prove that a very good 


|thing for a Negro to do is to make 


friends of the white people. It is a 
remarkable fact that whatever feel- 


|ings of repugnance are excited by 


the appearance of a Negro quickly 


| disappear when he has become fami- 


liar in the affairs of life. The fur- 
ther off the Negro is kept and the 
least frequently he is met with, the 
greater is the prejudice against him. 





The great end to be sought by Ne- 
gro schools, churches, newspapers and 
all other uplifting agencies of the 
race is not that of drawing the Ne- 
gro off from and keeping him away 
from his white fellow citizens, but the 


| great end sought is to fit and prepare 


country. Both were scholarly in their | 


literary efforts, eloquent in speech, 
and both were firm believers in hu- 
man rights, absolute justice toward 
all classes of men, and especially did 


him to be at his best whenever and 
wherever he is in contact with his 
fellow citizens. It is the task of all 
Negroes to strive to so elevate the 
race that when an individual Negro 
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stands face to face with the best per- 
son of any other race he will not 
have to be ashamed of the race that 
is behind him and out from which he 
has stepped as a representative. 





The rapid advance which the Ne- 
gro has made in this country has al- 
ready forced the white people to face 
the question of race prejudice in al- 
most every phase of life except that 
of conventional society. Negroes are 
constantly presenting themselves | 
everywhere and asking for an equal 
chance to engage with other citizens 
in the various affairs and activities of 
the communities in which they dwell. | 
There is no good reason why such a| 


chance should be denied to any citi- 
zen; but there exists in the average 
white person a prejudice which leads 
him to feel that he would be degraded 


| were he to be side by side with a Ne- 
|gro in any pursuit or in any affair of 
| life. 


The steadfast persistency with 
which the Negro presents himself 


everywhere in spite of the resistance 
met, puts it up to the whites to either 
give him a fair show or eise to find 
a good reason for preventing him from 
having a fair show. The concoction 


lof the “race problem idea” is the ex- 


pedite resorted to in the effort to 
create a “good reason” for keeping the 
Negro out of a place in life by the side 
of other citizens. 
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The four sweetest words in the Eng- 
lish language to the young Negro busi- 
ness man are these: “Enclosed please 
find check.” 





A monument is soon to be erected to 
the memory of the late Rev. John | 
Jasper at Richmond, Va., where he 
labored as pastor of Mt. Zion Baptist 
church for a number of years. 





He only is making progress in life 
whose heart is getting softer, whose 
blood warmer, whose brain quicker 
and whose motives of beneficence 
multiply in the interest of others. 





The work of the National Consum- 
ers’ league hasthe endorsement of Alex- 
ander’s Magazine. We have just re- 
ceived the sixth annual report of this 
organization and we find in it some 
very interesting and instructive read- 
ing. 





At a recent meeting of The Amer- 
ican Peace society, by unanimous vote, 
Dr. Booker T. Washington, principal 
of the Tuskegee institute, Alabama, 
was elected vice-president in recogni- 
tion of the great services he is ren- 
dering the cause of international 
peace. 





We have just received a new book 
from D. Appleton & Company, New 
York, entitled ‘“‘Tuskegee and Its Peo- 
ple,” edited by Booker T. Washington. 
We will give this volume a critical no- 
tice in the July number of this maga- 
zine. 





Dr. Sarah G. Jones, the only female 
physician of the Negro race in Vir- 





ginia, and the first woman to apply | 
for license under the present state 
law regulating the practice of medi- 
cine, died in Richmond in May. She 
was a graduate of Howard university 
and for 12 years practiced her profes- 
sion in Richmond, Va. 








The work on the new dormitory for | 
the Colored Agricultural and Mechani- | 
can College at Greensboro, N. C., is in 
progress and the college authorities | 
are expecting soon to have another | 
large dormitory added to their equip- | 
ment. The building will be a three- 


story brick structure containing for- 
ty-eight rooms with steam heat and 
electric light. The plans. for the 
building were drawn by Prof. Adam 
Watson, director of the Mechanical 
Department, who is himself a grad- 
uate of this school. 

Some very sensible remarks were 
made by the postmaster general to 
his subordinates at the convention of 
the National Association of Postmas- 
ters of the second and third class. 
They were characteristic of the man, 
straightforward and businesslike, and 
not in the least dictated by consider- 
ations of political advantage. 


The A. and M. college, Normal, Ala., 
celebrated in the most fitting manner 
its 30th anniversary May 1. The in- 
stitution was organized and has been 
conducted for all these years by Pres. 
W. H. Councill. It has had marvelous 
growth. Under his management it 
has grown from 19 pupils to its pres- 
ent large attendance representing ev- 
ery southern state, with the good pat- 
ronage north of the Ohio river, Africa 
and the islands of the sea. It has 
200 acres of land, more than 20 build- 
ings, three distinct literary schools, 
about 20 industrial departments. From 
its various departments it has sent out 
a thousand graduates, who are to be 
seen in nearly all walks of life. 





The early juvenescent leafage of the 
trees and the delicious sweetness of 
the young grass and flowers received 
a chilly reception with the incoming 
of June. Still June is welcome, for it 
has its many delights for the lover of 
nature. The fragrance of the flowers 
in the early morning hours as well as 
the odor of fast appearing fruit brings 
the feeling of a certain freshness that 
is an inspiration in itself. In the 
sequestrate recesses of the woodland at 
the ripening of summer, when blos- 
soms multiply so quickly and _ the 
winged creatures sing so sweetly the 
melodies of freedom, and when the 
scents of various plants blend so har- 
moniously and diffuse an agreeable 
odor peculiar to the season, human be- 
ings are possessed with a sense of 
newness of life and the promise of ex- 
tended existence. A glorious welcome 
to June! 
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Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte of Balti- 
more. Md., who will soon become sec- 
retary of the navy, has just declared 
himself in behalf of Negro suffrage. 
We quote his own words: “I am quite 
prepared to say that a Republican who 
actively or passively favors the adop- 
tion of the Poe disfranchisement 
amendment, even a Republican who 
does not take off his coat to work 
against it, is not a person whom I! 
could conscientiously recommend for 
either public or private employment. 
To my mind it is discreditable for any 
citizen to support this amendment. 
There may, indeed, be some slight ex- 
cuse for a Democrat who does this, 
but in a Republican such a course 
would show conclusively, at least to 
me, that he lacked moral principle or 
common sense, or both. I fully recog- 
nize, as do all other intelligent and 
well-informed persons, that I will be 
justly held hereafter to a larger meas- 
ure of personal responsibility for the 
policy of the Republican party in 
Maryland than could be fairly imput- 


ed to me hitherto, and I am prepared | 
to give counsel] respecting that policy | 


and any other aid in my power to the 


party so as to fulfill that responsibili- | 


ty. In this sense, you may call me one 
of the party leaders if you choose, but 
there is no flavor of bossism in the 
term as thus used.” 





ANOTHER FRIEND GONE. 


In the death of Judge Albion Wine- 
gar Tourgee of Mayville, New York, 
the Negro loses another noble and 
generous friend. Judge Tourgee died 


at Bordeaux, France, May 21, while 
serving as American consul. The 
disease which caused his death re- 


sulted from a civil war wound. 

Judge Tourgee was best known as 
the author of “A Fool’s Errand,” a 
novel dealing with the reconstruction 
period in the south, which was pub- 
lished in 1879, and has been widely 
read. In writing of this period he 
was treating of a subject with which 
he was thoroughly familiar. He 
served in the civil war, was wounded 
at Bull Run and Perryville, and was 
six months in Libby prison. After 
the war he settled as lawyer, farmer 
and editor at Greensboro, N. C. From 





| 1868 until 1874 he was judge of the 
superior court for the Seventh Judi- 
cial District of North Carolina, in 
which the Ku Klux Klan was most 
powerful. His portrayal of the state 
of affairs during these  troublous 
days was full of interest and value. His 
attitude on the question of human 
rights was uncompromising. We have 
lost a great man and a true friend. 





AFRICAN RULE IN CUBA. 


(By Warden Allen Curtis.) 


Among the possibilities in the re- 
public of Cuba is an Africanization of 
the nation, not an Africanization of its 
body corporal, but of its mind: a trop- 
icalization of its mind, a domination 
in physical rule by the African minor- 
ity. There are, it is true, certain 
counteracting tendencies now in pro- 
| gress, but whose full effect must be 
considerably delayed, if it arrive at 
all, and there is the ever possible 
| syncope of all things Cuban in Amer- 
ican annexation. It has always been 
|; said that Santo Domingo affords the 
| only instance where whites have been 
|for any length of time dominated vy 
| Colored people. The interior of San- 
|to Domingo is inhabited by wuuites. 
| The old houses carry the escutcheons 
lof proud old Castilian families, the 
| portraits and swords of conquista- 
| dores are preserved by people who 
not only have no voice in the politics 
of their country, but are even looked 
down upon socially by the biacks and 
mestizoes who run the government. It 
may not be such a distance to this in 
Cuba. 

The census compiled by the Amer- 
ican army of occupation gave a pop- 
nlation of some sixteen hundred thou- 
sand, less than one-third of whom 
were returned as Colored, less than 
one-half of that third returned as 
black. But the veracity of the fig- 
ures or the antecedent information 
furnished by some of the citizens is 
doubted by many. It is said that a 
number of those who returned them- 
selves as pure whites, have an amount 
of Negro blood sometimes unmistak- 
ably evident.—Boston Transcript. 
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It has been my good fortune for a 
number of years to have more or less 
contact with some of the really great 
men of this country: Scientists, 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians and 
men of letters. Of all of the men 
I have had the honor to meet during 
my life time I know of not a single 


one who has impressed me as having | 


larger powers of intellect or more 


profound motives for doing good in|} 
the world than Dr. John Uri Lloyd of | 


Cincinnati, Ohio, pre-eminently a 
scientist and writer of exceptional 
ability. For the past few years Dr. 
Lloyd has been able to produce during 
the holidays a story dealing with rural 
life in Kentucky. These stories have 
proved fascinating and informing, and 
have had a tendency to increase the 
interest of the classes in the efforts 
of the masses. “Scroggins,” his latest 
book, is a most attractive production. 
The principal character is so inured 
to the habit of work that he could not 
be happy under other circumstances. 
When he acquired a fortune he tried, 
as many people do in real life, to get 
happiness out of idleness, but he could 


not understand or appreciate the beau- | 


ties of nature, the magnificence of art 
or the real pleasures to be’ secured 
through the medium of literature. 
“The Spirit cry that penetrates the 
minds of cultured men who stand on 
the hallowed places of a race van- 
ished from earth was 
Scroggins. The fragmentary ruins 
seen in the far west were but groups 
of hovels in stone to him.” His only 
happiness was to be found in the men- 


otonous life of a stage coach driver, | 


and he enjoyed that life as he en- 
joyed no other. Dr. John Uri Lioyd, 
the author of this book is not only 
a great pharmacist and chemist but he 
is a psychologist of the highest or- 


: ES) 


unheard by | 


|der. He not only understands the 
methods of analyzing compounds but 
he comprehends fully the elements of 
human characters and he conceives 
the motives as well as the real obliga- 
tions men have in all walks of life. 
|The beautiful love story which binds 
|together the beginning and the end 
lof this fascinating narrative is quite 
las charming to the reader as the pic- 
| ture of the rugged character whose 


|name serves as the title of the book. 








| Russian Life and Society—As Seen in 
1866-467, by Appleton and Longfel- 
low, Two Young Travelers from the 
United States of America. Author 
of “Harvard College During the 
War,” Boston, 1904. Published by 
Wood and company, 287 Atlantic 
| avenue, and sold at $1. 


Captain Appleton has given a gra- 
phic and intensely interesting review 
of Russian life and society and his 
narrative is punctuated with bits of 
| personal view-point and individual in- 
terpretation that proves fascinating, 
but much of the real charm of this 
volume is'found in its literary style, 
witty, vivacious and thoughtful. The 
|author is also philosophical and con- 
tributes much to the inspiration of the 
reader along lines of patriotic devo- 
tion to his country. Coming at this 
particular time “Russian Life and So- 
ciety” is a very welcome document, It 
| tells with characteristic clearness the 
| story of the observations and experi- 
ences of a ripe student of humankind 
and links reminiscences of Boston, 
New York, Newport with foreign ci- 
|ties. “The more one lives away from 
America, the more he appreciates her 
greatness.” This is what is meant by 
distance lends enchantment. Of course 
Captain Appleton refers here to an 
American. The more an American 
|lives away from his country, the 
|}more will he appreciate its greatness. 
Captain Appleton is an accomplished 
| soldier, a distinguished citizen and 
one of the chief promoters of the Pa- 
|/nama canal. The book is beautifully 
| illustrated and attractively bound, and 
is for sale by all booksellers at $1.00 
per volume. Wood & Co., 287 Atlan- 
tie avenue, Boston. 
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Moral Education—By Edward Howard 
Griggs, Author of the New Human.- | 
ism, and a book on Meditat*ons | 
Published by B. W. Huebsch, New | 
York, 300 pages. Price, $2.00 net. | 
In its issue of April 15th the Liter- | 

ary Digest says of Moral Education, | 
“It is easily the best book of its kind | 
yet written in America.” We quite | 
agree with this estimate of Professor 
Griggs’ splendid contribution to the | 
literature on this subject. The ample | 
comprehension of the needs of child | 
nature, the philosophical acumen and | 
insight exhibited on every page and) 
the literary style which makes the} 
work so charming and _ invigorating | 
commends this excellent book to the 
reader. The logic is clear and convin- 
cing. Nearly every aspect of the ques- 
tion of Moral Education is presented 
and the fullest definition given of 
terms likely to create misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the average read- 
er. The motive of the volume is set 
forth a complete philosophy of educa- | 
tion, emphasizing, of course, the cuiti- 
vation of sound and effective charac- 
ter. It contains definite application 
of all the present development to the 
practice of parents and teachers. In 
his preface Professor Griggs states 
thet the chief aim of education is to 
develop noble manhood and woman- 
hood and the reading of his book will 
lend greatly to this obiect. 


“My Little Book of Prayer.” By Mur- 
iel Strode. Open Court Publishing 


Company, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth; 

78 Pages. 

These little prayers are perfect gems 
—they are calculated to inspire 


thoughtful men and women with the 
idea of self-scrutiny, self-will and 
self-improvement. We select the fol- 
lowing found on page 70 which par- 
ticularly appeals to us: “Give me one 
hour of love that is consumed by the 
intensity of its own fire, rather than 
a lifetime of embers whose feeble 
flame knows not outburst or extinc- 
tion. Give me one effervescent glass, 
with its sodden dregs of memory, if 
I may be relieved of the draught of in- 
sipidity. Give me a life of action, 


and I will accept its sorrow and its 
tragedy, if I may escape the way of 
inanition.” 





“The Japanese Spirit,” by Okakura- 
Yoshisaburo, with an introduction by 
George Meredith, just brought out by 
James Pott & Co. The book is is a 
truly important contribution to the lit- 
erature of the Orient. The author 
apologizes for his idiomatic English, 
but he need scarcely do so as it con- 
fers on his monograph a piquancy of 
style that is most attractive. Mr. Oka- 
kura-Yoshisaburo tells in brief resume 
what he considers the essentials to an 
understanding of modern Japan, its 
political, religious and social qualities 
of basic importance. His title accur- 
ately describes the book. “The Jap- 
anese Spirit” is literally what he lays 
bare. 

The 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Freeman: 


| ‘We have received the expected first 


number of Alexander’s Magazine, pub- 
lished by Charles Alexander of Boston. 
It is clean and well made. It is one 
more voice crying in the wilderness 
for the full and compléte recognition 
of the best that is in the race. May 
its life be long and happy. We need 
s.” 

The Baptist Record, Richmond, Va.: 


| “Alexander’s Magazine is the most ex- 


cellent publication of the character we 
have ever seen.” 





Shooting a Tiger Wolf. 

A gentleman residing at Glenconnor 
a few evening ago took up a position 
in the bush in the hope of potting a 
“buck,” and hid himself near a bush 
path on a hillside. Suddenly he heard 
a rustling noise in the bush, and, rais- 
ing his head a few inches from the 
ground, he perceived a dark object 
stealthily approaching him from the di- 
rection of the hill. In order to be 
ready for all possible contingencies he 
drew and cocked his weapon. The 
dark object crept nearer and nearer, 
and as its shape grew more distinct 
the waiting sportsman saw that it was 
not that of a man, but of a wild beast. 
When within half a dozen yards it 
sprang straight at him. The rifle flash- 
ed, and while the brute was yet in the 
air the bullet found its mark. The 
marauder proved to be a splendid 
specimen of the “tiger wolf” or spotted 
hyena, and measured 3 feet 6 inches 
without the tail—Alice Times. 
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HOW SHE MARRIED FOR MONEY. 





By PAULINE MONTAGUE. 





Addie Arlington looked at herself |are expecting—the nobleman all Lon- 


in the mirror, and then turned away 
with a little smile of happy satisfac- 
tion, that rippled over into a joyous 
laugh as she caught her Cousin Ellie’s 
eyes. 

“You are thinking I am vain as a 
peacock, aren’t you, Ellie? Well, I do 
look well, don’t I? And I’m awfully 
glad of it, because, cousin mine, it will 
be all the easier for me to come off 
victorious in the campaign I have laid 
out for myself during my three 
months’ visit to you.” 


She spoke with a charming frank- | 


ness that made Miss Nelliston smile 
back in the lovely, girlish face. 

“And what may your 
Addie?” 

“Oh, only my arrangement for the 
chief end of woman—marriage! I tell 
you, Ellie, I am going to make my hay 
while the sun shines—in other words, 
while I am in London I am going to 
secure some rich—oh, some awfully 
rich fellow, who can just smother me 
with diamonds and dresses, and give 
me all the money I want—enough to 
buy everything I can think of!” 

Miss Nelliston laughed at the girl’s 
human enthusiasm. 

“You rapacious little cormorant! You 
certainly have erected a very ambitious 
standard, but I cannot see who or 
where the desirable party is. 
quite sure you deserve just what you 
want, dear; but the question is, can 
you get it?” 

Addie laughed. 

“I'll tell you a secret, Ellie—I’m 
going to take my fort by storm; and 
when you see me the betrothed bride 
of a lord, Ellie—”’ 

Miss Nelliston gave a gasp of positive 
horror at the girl’s audacity. 

“Addie Arlington, you don’t mean 
you actually have designs on the illus- 
trious guest that the Van Reasellers 


plans be, | 


I am | 


read 


| don is on the qui vive about 
| The girl’s silvery laugh accompanied 
|a very defiantly positive shake of her 
silken skirts, as if that graceful little 
gesture added incontrovertible empha- 
Sis. 
| “Exactly, Cousin Ellie. You needn’t 
‘look so horrified. I’m sure the pros- 
|pect of having a Lady Venner in the 
family ought to delight you. But come, 
we'll be late at Jennie Jernyngham’s, 
;}and you know Jennie always expects 
}me before anybody else.” 
“And so does Jennie’s brother! I 
am ready, Addie.” 

II. 

The band, hidden in a covert of ferns 
and rose trellises, were playing a lovely 
| fantasia in low, softly-delicious chords, 

and dozens of couples were promenad- 
ing the suites of rooms, Addie Arling- 
{ton and Fred Jernyngham among 
jthem, and the young gentleman evi- 
}dently not delightfully interested in the 
;tenor of the young lady’s animated 
| conversation. 

“Why, he is the handsomest man I 
|ever saw in my life! Of course, I'll 
;}except you, Fred!” and the pearly teeth 
| twinkled in a smile for a second. “But 
|I want to hear his name. I want to 
know all about him. Fred, is he rich?” 

It was impossible for matter-of-fact 
; young Jernyngham to_ understand 
| whether or not Addie was in earnest. 
| “His name is—Melton; and I know 
|nothing whatever about him, except 
'that he’s a member of an engineer 

corps. I don’t see what there is about 
|him so remarkably handsome.” 

| “You’re not to be supposed to see any 
|masculine attractions beyond your 
|own, Freddie. But if he’s only an en- 
| gineer—! Hark! That’s our waltz.” 

| And off they glided, a faint flush on 


| Addie’s cheeks, as Mr. Melton’s hand- 
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some blue eyes caught hers, and held 
her glance a second, despite herself. 

‘That was the way it began; and a 
mmonth later, when London society was 
:gstirred to its soul by the deferred ad- 
vent of Lord Cuthbert Venner, Miss 
Nelliston wondered why it was that 
Addie’s enthusiasm had so completely 
died out. 

“You’re a mystery to me, Addie,” she 
said, as they drove home from the 
crush at Mrs. Van Renseller’s on the 
occasion of Lord Venner’s complimen- 
tary reception. 

And, for the first time, Addie’s reply 
was a little sharp: 

“I don’t see where the mystery is, 
I’m sure. Whatever is there about a 
little, fat, bald-headed old man to ad- 
mire?” 

“But he’s a 
Addie.” 

“No, it’s not all the same at all, 
Ellie! How insufferably hot the rooms 
were to-night! I have the most 
wretched headache!” 

The next afternoon a magnificent 
carriage and pair, with the armorial 
bearings of the house of Silverland— 
Lord Venner’s illustrious family—with 
coachman and footman, in his lord- 
ship’s livery of silver and maroon, 
drew up at Miss Nelliston’s door, and 
the little, fat, puffy old gentleman de- 
scended to pay his compliments to the 
prettiest girl of the night before—the 
only girl who had at all interested him 
—Addie Arlington. 


After that—well, Ellie hardly knew 
Addie, so variable and capricious she 


lord, all the same, 


grew; now in the wildest spirits, again | 


dejected and petulant; until one day 
there came, by one of the liveried ser- 
vants, a written proposal of marriage, 
on a satiny sheet of paper, bearing a 
crest and a monogram in silver and 
marble, and signed in a little, crabbed, 
spidery hand, “Venner’—a letter that 
offered her, in a very gentlemanly, un- 
enthusiastic way, all the grand, good 
things that had been her sole aim in 
life to possess and enjoy. 

While by post, ten minutes later, had 
come another letter that made the 
girl’s heart thrill and all her pulses 
stir as she read the passionate prayer 
for herself to be giyen to the man who 
loved her—Philip Melton, with his 


handsome face and his salary as an 
engineer. 

For several hours Ellie wondered 
what Addie was doing so long alone 
in her room, and then by and by she 
came softly down stairs, a sweet flush 
on her face, a tender pride .21 her eyes, 
a thrill of perfect content in her voice. 

“Ella, dear, I want to tell you—I 
have refused Lord Venner’s offer of 
marriage, and—accepted Philip.” 





III. 

“If you will permit me, might I ask 
| why you decline my offer?” Lord Ven- 
| ner said, an hour later, when, her 
| gentle refusal having reached him by 
| messenger, he post-hasted to the house. 
| And Addie’s lips trembled with actual 
happiness and pride as she answered 
with a sweetness that was charming: 

“Because, sir, I—I loved Mr. Melton 
best. You won’t be angry?” 

“Mr. Melton! A fellow on a salary!” 

“Pardon me, my lord—a gentleman, 
j Stee in nobility, in goodness, and in 
| love for me!” 
| “Then, Miss Arlington, am I to con- 
| sider my answer absolute? You posi- 
| tively decline to become Lady Venner 
;—to live at Silverland Park—to be a 
leader of London society?” 

She smiled sweetly—proudly. 

“IT am sure I have decided. I thank 
you for the great honor you have paid 
me. I shall be proud of it all my life; 

| but I cannot accept it, because I love 
| Paditp Melton more than all the world 
and what is in it.” 
| “Addie, my true little darling! Addie, 
| little love!” 
And Philip Melton stepped out from 
| between the curtains of the bay win- 
dow and took her in his arms, his 
handsome face all smiling and proud 
as he turned to Lord Venner. 


“I told you so, sir. She loves me and 
is true and sweet in her loyalty to the 
man she loves. Addie, perhaps you 
will not mind so very much that, after 
all, you will be Lady Venner some day? 
For Lord Venner here is my father, 
and I am Philip Melton Silverdale, next 
in succession. Addie, you will not be 
angry with us for our little ruse? We 
had heard you were so desperately de- 
termined to marry money, and the 
moment I saw you I knew there was a 











heart that would conquer ambition—a 
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heart I wanted to conquer on my own 
merits.” 

Addie listened, bewildered, and Lord 
Venner laughed. 

“Bless your bright eyes, child, you 
nearly tempted me to be treacherous to 
Philip there. But you’ll not refuse me 
as a father-in-law, I hope?” 

And, in her almost royal bome, Addie 
is happy as the summer days are long 
and shining.—New York News. 


WORKING MIRACLES. 
A Million Plants Sometimes Used by 
Mr, Burbank in a Single Test. 


How does Mr. Burbank work his 
wonders? Here are two plants—one 


ity of the race. The next year and the 
next there are more seeds and more 
plants, and in a few years, so great is 
the progression, there may be 500,000. 
Bear in mind that some of the great- 
est botanists of this and other days 
have carried on their investigations 
into plant life and made their deduc- 
tions and formulated their laws upon 
a working basis of perhaps a dozen 
plants. Mr. Burbank has used as 
many as a million plants for a single 
test, and he has more than once re- 
jected every one of the million, save, 
perhaps, half a dozen or even less. 
When the great mass of plants in a 
given test is ready for the final scru- 
tiny to see what ones shall be allowed 
to live, then comes the exercise of the 
most wonderful faculty of the man. 





from Australia, perhaps the other 
from Siberia. Each plart has its char- 
acteristics, its life habits, its struc- 
ture, its hereditary tendencies—a life | 
distinct from all others. Each has| 
preserved its identity a thousand | 
years, perhaps ten times ten thou- 
sand years, not varying to any great 
extent through the long centuries. He 


takes these two plants and gives them | 


Struggle as 
of 10,000 


the opportunity to unite. 
each may, with the fervor 


years of habit all powerfully upon it, | 


it cannot overcome the change. 

The pollen from one of the flowers 
has found its way to the stigma of the | 
other, borne by the sensitive finger- 
tips of a man accustomed to wait with 
patience the outcome of his projects. 
A year passes. The seed from the 
new plant is planted. From it may 
come a plant, like both of its ances- 
tor or like neither, like nothing yet 
born in the vegetable life of the world. 

And this is what is sought; to make 
it different, to break up its life tend- 
encies, to recombine the hereditary 
influences of its ancestry. In the 
breaking up it may produce a whole 
series of monstrosities, the most 
strange and grotesque plants that ever 
took root in the soil of the earth. 
Some of these plants are hideous, and 
all such are put to death. For the ob- 
ject is not to produce abnormality, but | 
a splendid form, a plant which shall | 
have the best characteristics of both | 
parents and become a new and pow- 
erful factor in the beauty or the util-| 








| He must go over every one of these 
| plants, be it ten thousand or a million, 
|} and select from them such as are fit 

for use in a continuation of the test. 
| This he does with marvelous rapidity. 
| With aids to bring him the plants, he 

passes upon them with such rapidity 
|that a hundred thousand may be de- 
| cided upon in a single day. 

If all these plants had to be test- 
}ed in the usual way, it would cost at 
|} least $1,000,000. Each would have to 
be set out by itself, covering a consid- 
erable surface of valuable land; each 
| would have to be cultivated and cared 
for for four or five years, each would 
need to be grafted. In a single day 
this one man accomplishes what 
would be reached otherwise only by 
years of waiting and by an enormous 
attendant expense, his masterly judg- 
ment, backed by a wonderful intuition, 
enabling him to accomplish that which 
indeed seems little short of a miracle. 
—William S. Hardwood’s “A Wonder 
Worker of Science” in the Century. 


| 





Household Hints. 


There is scarcely a family who does 
not relish an occasional pick-up din- 
ner. 

Very sour apples used for a sauce or 
in pies take on a spicy flavor if a few 
chopped dates are added. 

Sour cream or milk may be used if 
there is no sweet cream at hand, by 


| Stirring in a little soda. 


Burn pine tar occasionally in @ sick 
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room. It is an excellent disinfectant, 
and it also induces sleep. 
You can save time by using a four- 


blade chopping knife when chopping | regular. To renew 


hash, slaw, or mince meat. 


You might have fresh parsley at any | the 


| 


square. After it has been used a 
while the ends split and become sharp, 
and the shape of the brush becomes ir- 
the youth of the 
broom dip in hot soapsuds and trim 
softened straws to the proper 


time if you only grow a boxful of it in | shape. 


a sunny window in the kitchen. 

You should never use paper of any 
kind in the cooking. Thin cheese 
cloth or old muslin can always take 
its place. 

Some housekeepers always make a 
point of buying their soap in large 
quantities, as they say it improves 
with age. 

A good furniture polish consists of | 
two parts of raw linseed oil and one of 
turpentine. Mix thoroughly by shak- 
ing. Apply a thin coat with a flannel 
cloth and then rub thoroughly and 


| 





briskly with a dry cloth. 

Keep a wire dishcloth to set in the | 
bottom of a kettle while cooking any- | 
thing that may stick and burn. It | 
will adapt itself to the shape of a ket- | 
tle better than a trivet or a pail Ha | 
Of course, it must be kept scrupulously 
clean and dry. | 

Nearly all directions for making fon- 
dant caution the cook against boiling | 
it on a damp day. Quite as much of | 
an obstacle against making it dry and 
creamy is to have a vessel on the! 
stove throwing off a cloud of steam | 
near the syrup." } 

When blankets are to be washed for 
the first fime they should first be 
soaked overnight in cold water, and | 
then rinsed. This is to remove the | 
sulphur used in the bleaching. After | 
this they should be soused until clean 
in a lukewarm lather made with 
boiled soap and water, and then rinsed | 
well in clear water. 

One of the most delicious accompan- 
iments to a green salad are cheese 
sandwiches toasted or sauteed. Grate 
the cheese, season lightly with salt, | 


pepper and mustard, add enough 
creamed butter to transform into a/ 
paste. Spread thin between folds of 


white bread, then toast on both sides 
or saute delicately brown in butter. 
Serve piping hot. 

It is literally true that a new broom 
sweeps clean. If a new broom is ex- | 





Smiles in Rhyme. 
As wet as a fish—as dry as a bone, 
As live as a bird—as dead as a stone. 
As plump as a partridge—as poor as 
a rat. 
As strong as a horse—as weak as a 
cat. 
As hard as flint—as soft as a mole. 
As white as a lily—as black as a 


coal. 

As plain as a pikestaff—as rough as 
a bear. 

As tight as a drum—as free as the 
air. 

As heavy as lead—as light as a 
feather. 

As steady as time—uncertain as 
weather. 

As hot as an oven—as cold as a 
frog. 


As gay as a lark—as sick as a dog. 

As slow as a tortoise—as swift as 
the wind. 

As true as the gospel—as false as 
mankind. 

As thin as a herring—as fat is a pig. 

As proud as a peacock—as gay as a 
grig. 

As savage as tigers—as mild as a 
dove. 

As stiff as a poker—as limp as a 
glove.—Indianapolis News. 





Milk for Rattlesnake Bites. 


James McBride, a well known stock- 


| man of Barela, was bitten by a rattle- 


snake the other day and only his pre- 


| sence of mind saved his life. He drank 
|a 20-pound pail of milk and then came 


to Trinidad for’medical treatment. 


|The doctors say the milk saved him. 


—Trinidad Correspondence of Denver 
Republican. 

“Is your daughter learning to play 
the piano?” “I can’t say for sure,” 
answered Mr. Cumrox, “whether she’s 


amined the ends of the straws will be| learning to play or I’m getting used 
found to be 


straight and the 





brush to it.”—Washington Star. 
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HE KNEW HOW TO SAY NO. 


By T. H. E. AUTHOR. 

















Five boys were together on the play-|and I intend to be as good as my 
ground of a school house. They had| word. If you all intend to go you cao 
grown tired of the game in which they | go right along. You need not wait for 
had been engaged and were seated on | me.” 
the grass near the schoolhouse door. | “But,” added one of the boys in 

“Let’s go to the fishing pool,” said | derision, “we'd like to have you along 
Joe Hartman. “We can be back be-/to take care of us.” 
fore books. | “Yes,” added another, “and we’d feel 

“So we can,” said Billy Benson, ris- | safer if we had a real good mother’s 
ing. “I’m with you—I’m always ready | boy along.” 
for a swim, but it won’t hurt much These derisive remarks, however, 
if we do lose a little time. I don’t care | were lost on Henry. He turned away, 
for losing a little time.” and went to another part of the play- 

“Maybe the teacher will whip us if} ground. 
we are not back by one o'clock.” This The boys were absent when “books” 
came from John Jennings, “he doesn’t | was called by the teacher and they 
like it when we are past one o’clock | were punished. 
coming in. And he punished Ralph Nine years had passed and Henry 
Rankin for being late one day.” was engaged in a mercantile house in 

“Oh, you’re a scary boy—you’re al-|the city. He had been in this posi- 
ways afraid of being whipped! Come|tion for three months. He liked the 
along and don’t be a baby. We can business and the employer was begin- 





be back in time for books.” ning to feel that he had employed a 
“Yes, I’ll go,” said John. He didn’t | young man of integrity—a young man 
have sufficient firmness to say no. who could be trusted. No great temp- 


asked if he would go, and he readily | the young man from his course. 
assented. | He had made the acquaintance of 
Then Joe Hartman asked the fifth some young men who were somewhat 
boy if he would go with them to “the/ reckless and these young men, whom 
swimming place,” as it was often| we shall designate as Tom, Dick and 


Another boy, Edwin Harris, was | tation, however had appeared to turn 


called. Harry, came to him one evening at his 

“No,” promptly replied Henry Dale. boarding place with the intention of 
“T’ll not go.” | “breaking in,” as they called it. 

“And why not, Mr. Dale?” asked| “We want you to go with us and see 
Joe somewhat imperiously. | the sights,” said Tom. 

“Because I promised my mother I| “And,” added Dick, “we'll not let 
would not.” |; you get into any trouble. We merely 


This was Henry’s answer, and it| want to show you the city life as it 
was followed by a lively burst oflaugh- | is.” 
ter from the other boys. Joe, however “And,” continued Harry, “you can 
was the first to lead in the laughter. then walk understandingly. You don’t 

“Then you must be tied to your| want to be called a greenhorn. We 
mother’s apron string,” said Joe, de- want you to be smart. We want you 
risively. “I though you could be aj|to see some of the wickedness of the 
man in spite of your mother.” world so that you can understand 

“We need not stop now to discuss} where you are at. We want to ‘break 
the matter of manhood,” said Henry, | you in,’ so to speak. We don’t want 
“I have told my mother that I would| you to be considered a greeny. You 
Prot go again from school to that place, | have been here long enough to learn 
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something about city life and we want | 
you to commence to learn. We'll show 
you around and we'll see that you 

don’t get into any trouble.” | 

Henry was willing to go. He didn’t | 
know just how these young men stood. | 
They had been friendly, hai treated | 
him well, and those who had spoken | 
of them had said nothing derogatory 
to their character. 

Henry went with them, and when | 
they had walked and talked for awhile | 
Dick proposed that they go into a sa- 
loon and have a drink.” 

“I don’t drink,” said Henry. 

“But it won’t hurt you to take a 
soft drink.” 

“I don’t drink,” said Henry, “neither | 
hard nor soft.” 

“Oh,” said Harry, “don’t be a dunce; 
come and take a drink. We want 
you to be like other people.” 

“Now,” said Henry, as he straight- 
ened himself manfully, “you have my 
answer. I don’t drink. If you want 
to drink I will not detain you. I know 
the way to my boarding house. You 
can go your way, [I can go mine. I 
would not take a drink of intoxicating 
liquor if by so doing [ could gain the 
whole world. I’m what you might 
denominate a ‘soft fellow.’ I promised 
my mother that I would never taste 
intoxicating liquor, and I will not.” 

A loud laugh from the pretended 
friends was the answer to this. 

“But,” said Tom, returning to the 
attack, “we don’t ask you to drink 


anything intoxicating. It was _ soft 
drinks we were talking about.” 
“I class them all as_ intoxicating 


drinks,” said Henry. 
am going home.” 

Another shout of laughter followed 
him, but he cared not. He had un-| 
expectedly found out the kind of | 
friends they were and he wasthankful. | 

Ten years have gone into the cycles | 
of the past. Henry has a prominent 
position in a large mercantile house in 
the city of N—. Tom went into the 
by-paths of the wicked and was ac- 
cidentally killed while under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquor. Dick 
is an outcast and Harry is considered 
a cipher. 

“As ye sow so shall ye also reap.”— 
H. Elliott McBride, in United Presby- 
terian. 


“Good night. I 








A WEIRD TALE. 


This strange experience happened 
some 15 years ago to a very intimate 
friend of mine in Gibraltar bay, not 
far from where he often lives. I had 
the story from his own lips. 

When the telepathic experience oc- 
curred he had not been long in sunny 
Spain. Behind him, in bonnie Scot- 


‘land, he had left his young bride till 


settled down in his 
new clime and occupation. He was 
going one day about his work, as 
usual, buoyed up with the prospect of 
meeting soon his loved one (for she 
was then on her way out to him, on 
board a steamer which must now be 
skirting the northern coasts of 
Spain), when suddenly he experienced 
a strange sensation, heard his wife’s 
voice wailing, and saw, as he thought, 
ner form all dripping and wet. 

Instantly he felt as if some’ terrible 
calamity had kappened. And_ sure 
enough, in due time, the telegraph 
brought the sad news that, at the 
very hour of his strange experience, 
the ship in which his wife was out- 
ward bound had struck upon the 
rocks, hundreds of miles away, and all 
on board had perished. 

How, almost frantic with grief, my 
esteemed friend, accompanied by an- 
other acquaintance, went north and 
searched for days for his wife’s body 
amongst those washed ashore by re- 
curring tides on that Spanish coast 
is apart from our purpose. But he 
told me all with his own lips. 

I have never been a believer in 
spiritualism, have never seen any- 
thing in tablerapping and suchlike, ex- 
cept to laugh at; yet I think the cor- 
rect attitude to take up to well-authen- 
ticated telepathic experiences as dis- 
tinct from spiritualistic humbug, is 
Hamlet’s in his conversation with Ho- 
ratio: 

“O day and night, but this is won- 
drous strange!” 

“And therefore as a stranger give it 
welcome. 

There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy.” 

—Correspondent of the Weekly Scots- 

man. 


he should get 
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TO A CHILD. 





The leaves talked in the twilight, dear; 
Hearken the tale they told: 

How, in some far-off place and year, 
Before the world grew oid, 


I was a dreaming forest-tree 
You were a wild, sweet bird 
That sheltered at the heart of me 
Because the north wind stirred. 


How. when the chiding gale was still, 
_ When peace fell soft on fear, 
You stayed one golden hour to fill 

My dream with singing. dear. 


To-night. the self-same songs are sung 
The first green forest heard 
My heart and the gray world grow youn; 
To shelter you. my bird. 
—Sophie Jewett. in Scribner's. 





CHICKEN FEATHERS, 
Blown Off by Pressure from 
Within During a Tornado, 

The officials of the United States 
weather bureau have photographic 
proof of the accuracy of statements 
that it is possible for straws and 
feathers to be driven deep into board 
fences, trees and other tought mate- 
rials. 

If the camera is to be relied on 
there appears to be warrant for the 
story that is frequently told as a joke 
that in some sections of our country 
the winds are so fierce that they blow 
the feathers off chickens and other 
luckless birds. 

E. B. Calvert, private secretary to 
Professor Willis L. Moore, has long 
been intersted in cyclone phenomena. 
In following up stories of remarkable 
occurrences in the storm centres of 
the west he has run across _ facts 
stranger than fiction. 

When the incredulous scoffers laugh 
at his yarns Mr. Calvert produces au- 
thenticated photographs to back up 
his statements. 

Mr. Calvert, in explaining the laws 
of air pressure, which account for 
many of the freaks of cyclones, says: 

“The air pressure at sea level is 
about fifteen pounds to each square 
inch. The pressure on the inside of 
objects, even the human body, is equal 
to that on the outside, thus preserving 
a proper equilbrium. Disaster imme- 
diately follows the removal of the 
pressure. 

“Contrary to the popular belief, the 
danger attending tornadoes is created | 
from within, and not from the outside. | 
During a tornado the wind rushes 


Are 


‘along at a terrific speed, so that a 


vacuum is created in the centre of the 
storm. The sudden exhaustion of the 
air in this fashion relieves the outside 
pressure from all objects in the path 
of the disturbance. 

“In the case of a building the result 
is shown in the bursting out of the 
walls by the force of the unresistent 
inside pressure. This is the explana- 
tion for the presence of so many 
buildings without walls that are found 
in the path of every tornado, 

“It is the same way with chickens. 
The air is exhausted so quickly from 
the outside that the inner pressure 
blows off the feathers. In the same 
way straws, feathers and other frail 
substances are made to penetrate 
much harder materials. I have photo- 
graph of a splinter of wood that bur- 
ied itself in a steel section of the 
Eads bridge, over the Mississippi 
river, during the St. Louis tornado.” 





The Florist’s Business. 

Possibly some of our readers may 
think going into the florist’s business, 
or some of the younger ones may be 
considering the advisability of learning 
that trade. 

If any such there be the following 
written by John Thorpe, an acknowl- 
edged authority in floral matters, for 
the Chicago Tribune, will be of inter- 
est. The item we give is only an ex- 
tract which we found in the Florist’s 
Exchange: 

“As a business investment, floricul- 
ture stands on equally as good a basis 
as do other well established occupa- 
tions. It is a business requiring strict 
and constant attention, because the 
subject dealt with is life, and that 
brooks no slight without injury. It is 
a business of detail and requires 24 
hours’ attention each and every day. 
The man or boy who selects the flor- 
ist’s business for an occupation should 
be sure that he will not only like it, 
but love it. With that and due indus- 
try I think there is no profession which 
affords as much pleasure as does the 
florist’s in its many and ever-changing 
phases. There is no set scale of 
wages, but the wages average as good 
or better than is to be had in any oth- 
er trade of like caliber. Men with good 
knowledge get $15 to $18 per week or 
more; good foremen command $22, $25 
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to $30 per week, and, like every other 
calling, there is always room at the 
top. The work is of pleasantest kind 
and is not laborious, though the hours 
are sometimes long.” 





Glass Tops for Tables. 


In her dressing room and on her pet 
afternoon tea table Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt is using an idea she gather- 
ed from her hair dresser. The em- 
broidered cloths spread over dressing 
and tea tables are covered with sheets 
of the clearest plate glass, cut to fit 


the table tops exactly. The advantage 


of the glass cover, which Mrs. Vander- 
bilt was quick to take in at a glance, 
is that one may use the costliest lace 
embroidered spreads for months at a 
time without having their freshness 
spoiled by dust or running the danger 
of having them spoiled at the cleaner’s. 
The cover also prevents the cloths 
from being stained by water, 
cologne, hair tonic or the rings made 
by wet bottles. In the case of the tea 
table, the kettle might sputter, the al- 
cohol run over, or a wet saucer might 
be put down on the glass top, and yet 
the embroidered cloth beneath would 
not be spotted in the slightest. ‘Any 
woman can try this, for glass is cheap. 
—New York Press. 





Household Gleanings. 


A hotter oven is required for small 
layer cakes than for loaf cakes. 

Broadcloth should always be ar- 
ranged so the nap will run downward. 

An open box of fresh lime placed 
in a damp cellar makes the air pur- 
er and drier. 

When the irons begin to lack 
smoothness apply salt, wipe, add a bit 
of beeswax and wipe again. 

When making paste for. scrap- 
books put in plenty of alum and it 
will prevent moth or mice from de- 
etroying them. 

Piano keys can be prevented from 
turning yellow by leaving the instru- 
ment open on clear days and permit- 
ting the sun to shine on them. 

Cut-glass dishes should be washed 
in water only moderately hot, be- 
cause the glass is of different thick- 





nesses and contracts and expands un- 
;evenly.—Woman’s Farm Journal. 





Feather Pillows. 


Pillows wear out just like anything 
else, says a housekéeping authority, 
even though one may change the tick 
covering from time to time; the 
feathers become impregnated with 
dust and dirt and lose the life that is 
in all good feathers at first. Then, 
| too, years ago feathers were not pre- 
| pared, nor pillows made according to 
the scientific methods that now ob- 
tain. A pair of feather pillows bought 
today of a reliable firm, are not at 
all like the feather pillows of our 
| gandmother’s day, as one soon finds, 
|and it would be wise for many a 
housewife to go through her bed 
| chambers and place new pillows on 
ony bed, renovating the feathers in 
the old pillows, for which purpose 
| they do very well, but not for afford- 
ing comfortable rest and_ sleep at 
night. 











To Clean Furniture. 


An excellent furniture polish and 
cleaner is made of half a cupful each 
of powdered rotten stone, cold drawn 
linseed oil, turpentine, naptha, strong 
solution of oxalic acid, a quarter cup- 
ful of alcohol and half a cupful of 
cold water mixed with half a table- 
spoonful of sulphuric acid. Mix the 
ingredients in the order named. Be- 
| fore using shake the bottle thorough- 
ly. Apply the mixture with a piece 
of flannel’ or felt—the felt is better— 
rubbing briskly but lightly. Follow 
with a rubbing with a soft cloth. 
The bottle should be kept in a cool 
place, corked tightly. 





| 





Boston Man’s Ways. 


Skinner—I say, Smarte, can you 
give me change for a dollar bill? 

Smarte—Upon one condition, my 
dear fellow. You must give me the 
dollar bill. 

Skinner—Oh, if you mean to be so 
particular as that I’m afraid we can’t 
| do business together.—Boston Tran- 
| script. 
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RENOVATING OLD ORCHARDS. 





There are hundreds of small orchard | sprouts. 


| 
| 


The result of the first heavy prun- 
ing will be a large crop of water 
Some of these should be re- 


areas in the State of New York as well tained where they have appeared in 
as in all the old States in which the} proper positions, but the majority of 


trees are at present simply soil occu- | them will probably 
pants and of no value whatever as | 


revenue producers. They stand there 
as ancient monuments of the past and 
of the shiftless methods of the present. 
Many of these orchards can be brought 
into productive condition by sensible 


management—such management as is | 
| be considered at the outset before in- 


possible with any farmer of the coun- 
try. We find them rootbound in tough 
sod, or, in some cases where the 
ground is very much shaded, moss- 
grown and sour. The tops are a mass 
of dead and cankered branches. 
here and there healthy branches and 
shoots occur in sufficient number to 
suggest that renovation is possible. 
What to do: If the farmer is dis- 
posed, he can begin in winter by re- 
moving all the dead branches and 


need to be re- 


moved. With attention to the matter 


|of tillage, of spraying and pruning, 


many of these old orchards can be ren- 
ovated and made profitable. Of course 
if the variety is a worthless one, our 
labor would be wasted, and the ques- 
tion of usefulness of the variety must 


curring any outlay.—Prof. John Craig, 


| Cornell University, in Tribune Farmer. 


Yet | 


pruning out a considerable number of | 


those which are weak and interfering. 
It may be wise to head back some of 
the remaining branches in order to 
give shapeliness and symmetry to the 
top. All large branches which are re- 
moved should have the wound painted. 


| Skin is in a glow. 


There should be no stub left to decay. | 
Following pruning will come spraying. | 


This may be done in early spring be- 


and just as soon as the farmer can get 
on the orchard ground. It would be 
well to “disinfect” these trees by using 
a plain copper sulphate solution at the 
rate of one pound to fifteen or twenty 
gallons of water. This must not be 
applied after 
It is a dormant spray. 

Then comes the most important part 
of all. The tough sod must be broken 
up or heavily topdressed if the former 
is practicable. If a plough cannot be 
used to advantage—-and there are 
many places where it cannot—then a 
spring tooth harrow applied to the sod 
when it is still tender in early spring 
will cut it up very satisfactorily. Keep 
up the tillage till midsummer, and 


| knitting stockings, 


the buds have swelled. | 


then seed down with clover for the re- | 


mainder of the season. The clover 
should be worked under the following 
spring, and the same program of till- 
age and spraying pursued. 


hi i ufi.Fnodf-chpcoj—o, odarth rah 





The Value of Salt. 


That salt possesses tonic qualities is 
well known, but it has remained for a 
woman suffering from nervous pros- 
tration to use a dry sea salt rub with 
beneficial results. She soaks a 
coarse wash cloth in a strong solu- 
tion of the sea salt, then dries it. 
After her cold bath each morning she 
wipes off the moisture with a towel, 
then rubs with the salty cloth till her 
She says she has 
found this to be far more invigorating 
than the usual bath in salt water. 





When Benjamin Franklin first took 


fore the active farm operations begin, | the ccach from Philadelphia to New 


York, he spent four days on the jour- 
ney. He tells us that asthe old driv- 
er jogged along, he spent his time 
Two stage coaches 
and eight horses sufficed for all the 
commerce that was carried on between 
Boston and New York, and in winter 
the journey occupied a week. 





“Ah! proud beauty!” exclaimed lit- 
tle Sniffkins, “you spurn my love 
now, but, let me tell you, I will not 
always be a clerk. I—” “That’s so,” 
interrupted the heartless girl, “you 
may lose your  job.’”—Philadelphia 
Press. 





Van X—What made Blank blush 
when I asked him if he was making 
any money these days? That’s a na- 
tural question! De G—Yes; but he’s a 
reformed counterfeiter.—Detroit Free 
Press. 
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LITTLE GO BETWEEN 


A LOVE STORY 
By Alan Sanders 


Written for Alexander's Magazine 
“Come in!” 
My office door opened very gently, 
and a little face I knew well peeped 


round. In sheer astonishment I 
dropped my pen. 
“Kathleen!” I said. “How in the| 


world did you get down here? You're 
not by yourself, surely?” 

“Oh, no; course, nurse is with me,” 
and the blue eyes smiled at me so 


sweetly; “but she’s gone shopping I’m | 


not to go till she comes for me.” 

“But what will mother and auntie 
say? They’ll think you're lost.” 

“I’m too growed-up to get lost,” 
she said, with a dignified little air. 

I could not help smiling. 

“Now, you little rogue,” I said, 
“when I’ve helped you off with that 
pretty blue coat and hat I shall ex- 
pect to be told why you've honored 
me with a visit to the city during 
business hours.” 

She settled herself sedately in a 
chair opposite to me, quite uncon- 
scious of the pretty picture she made 
with her mass of fair hair and sweet 
little face. 

“It’s a most ‘portant visit,” she 
said. “I’ve come to ask you to my 
party next We’n’sday.” 

“Indeed? I shall be delighted to 
come. So that’s what brought you 
down here, is it?” 

I had heard great tales about this 
party, but not from Kathleen. 
was evidently her surprise for me. 

“Shall I be expected to do 
thing particular?” I asked. 

“You'll have 
the time, like you always do at our 
house.” 

This was certainly a candid state- 
ment. I wondered if the rest of the 
family shared the same view. I hoped 
not, because I was as a rule particu- 
larly serious after Kathleen had gone 
to bed. 

“Aunt Merva will be there, 
course,” I ventured to suggest. 


of 


This | 
any: | 


to make-believe all | 


“’Course she will,” replied Kath- 
leen. 


Then she made a tour of the room, 
came back and resumed her seat, and 
asked me seriously: “Is this where 
you play all by yourself in the day- 
time?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose I do.” 

“Do you keep your toys in those 
big tin boxes?” 

“Well, they’re not toys like those 
in your nursery.” 

“Do you sit here all by yourself, 
then?” 


I nodded. 
“And never feel lonely?” 
“Sometimes,” I said, smiling in 


spite of myself at the serious little 
face. 

“I heard mummie tell daddy one 
| day you were a lonely man.” 

“Oh!” 

I was certainly hearing some home 
| truths. 

“But you wen’t be lonely when you 
come to my party, will you?” 

“No, dear. [ like to come as often 
as I can to your house,” and I spoke 
the truth. 

By this time Kathleen’s nurse had 
returned—I expect she had been wait- 
ing outside all the time—and with 
strict injunctions “not to forget the 
party next Wednesday,” my little 
visitor kissed me good-by, and I tried 
to settle down to work again. 

But a pair of blue eyes would keep 
dancing in front of me on my blot- 
ting pad. Sometimes I thought they 
were Kathleen’s and sometimes I 
thought they were—some one else’s. 
Kathleen’s eyes and her Aunt Mer- 
| va’s were strangely alike. I had 
noticed it before. 

The room seemed quite cheerless 
| now that she had gone. 

In the intervening days the post- 
man left strange notes for me. 

Sometimes the missives were stuck 
| together with jujubes, but I had no 
| difficulty in deciphering the _ signs. 


| They read: “Don’t forget the party 
}next We'’n’sday.” As to the crosses 
| —well, the most ignorant person 


| knows what those mean in a letter. 

| ‘““We'n’sday” came at last, and of 
| course I went to the party. It was 
|a great success. The house was 
| turned upside down by a merry crowd 
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of little folks who kept the fun going 
until long after they ought to have 
been in bed. 

Kathleen queened it all very pret- 
tily, and after the last little guest had 
departed and the blue eyes could 
scarcely keep open, she persisted that 
she wasn’t a little bit tired, ‘‘on’y 
hungry.” That was a subterfuge she 
was always guilty of at bedtime. 

Next day I saw Kathleen in the 
park and we discussed the party. 

“You were a funny man,’ she said. 

I was glad to know that I had giv- 
en satisfaction in this direction. 

“Did you learn all those _ stories 
from pitsher books, or were they just 
make believe?” 

“Both,” I said. 

“And you didn’t cry when you had 
fo go home like little Charlie did, did 
you?” 

I assured her I was able to refrain 
from weeping. 

“And you liked me the best of all 
the little girls there?” 

“Of course I did.” 

“Quite sure?” she said coaxingly. 
“Quite sure,” 1 repeated. 
“Then mummie was 

said, triumphantly. 

“How’s that?” I asked. 

“Well, when mummie and Aunt 
Merva came in to say ‘Good night,’ 
I heard auntie say how fond you 
were of me, and mummie said, ‘Yes 
and I know some one else he’s very 
fond of, too, or would be if she'd let 
him,’ and auntie went quite funny, 
and said: ‘Don’t be ridiklus, Daisy’— 
Daisy’s what daddy 


wrong,” she 


calls mummie— | 


but mummie only laughed and said: | 


‘I don’t think you’re always kind to 
him.’ ” 


Kathleen stopped to take breath af- | 
ter this long recital, and then went} 


on: “So after mummie went down 
stairs, and auntie brought me a 
sweetie ‘fore I fell ’sleep, I asked if 
it was true if you liked some little 


girl better’n me. Auntie said, ‘Per- 
haps not, sometimes.’ Then I said | 
she ought to love you like I did, ‘cos 


you were lonely and had no nice lit- 
tle girl of your own like my daddy 
had. Then she stooped down to kiss 
me and her cheek was quite wet, just 
as if she’d been crying. I’ve never 
seen Auntie Merva cry before.” 


There was a serious look in Kath- 
Jeen’s blue eyes. 

“What made Auntie Merva cry, do 
you think?’ she asked, quite dis- 
tressed. 

‘I think I can guess,” I said, and 
with a full heart I kissed the little 
upturned face. 

Kathleen had told me something 
that [ wanted to know—something 
that I have been grateful to her for 
telling me all my life. 





EL DORADO. 


The golden glory of the morn 
Fast fades to dewy night; 

Then swift the darkling hours march 
Into the hurrying light. 

Still burns the desert underfoot, 
Still lures the magic West, 

To where the wealth of India 
Shall crown our weary quest. 


A thousand leagues of battle, 
A thousand days of pain, 
The cry of stricken comrades, 
The parched bones of the slain— 
All these we leave behind us, 
Forgotten by the way; 
Somewhere beyond the desert lies 
The Land of Holiday! 


Dark forests pressed upon us, _ 
Strange rivers barred the path; 
In vain the bitter tempest broke 
In impotence of wrath. 
Through want and danger, toil and gloom, 
We struggle on and on: 
So on!y is the Lavish Land 
Of peace and plenty won! 


But sometimes. when I lie awake, 
My rusty mail unbraced, 

By dinted sword and battered shield 
Beside my pillow placed. 

I question—what if baleful chance 
To our undoing move’? 

What if that distant Land of Gold 
A ghastly phantom prove? 


And when my inmost soul responds 
With valiant words and true, 

And bids me follow to the end 
These roads forever new: 

For whether at their end we find 
Or gold or worthless dross, 

We've dared a great adventure, 
And the issue is not loss! 


We've known the joy of battle: 
We've borne the fiag of Spain 

Where never man has been before, 
Nor man may come again: 

We've drained the utmost wine of life, 
Yea, to the last strong lees— 

What guerdon hath the East to give 
Comparable with these? 


Each seeks the thing he values most, 
To garner or to spend. 
Some call it El Dorado, 
And some The Journey’s End; 
Some call it silken robes and gems 
To sparkle in the sun; 
3ut I—the Quest alone I seek, 
The joy of brave deeds done! 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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THE COLOR LINE 
A REVIEW 
By John Daniels 


The Color Line—A Brief in Behalf of 


the Unborn, by Wm. Benjamén 
Smith. McClure, Phillips Co., 261 
pages. Price $1.50. A Review by 


Mr. John Daniels of the South End 

House, Boston. 

William Benjamin Smith of Tulane 
university, New Orleans, has ex- 
pressed his views on the Negro prob- 
lem in a book called “The Color Line.”’ 

Says the author in his preface: 
“The following pages attempt a dis- 
cussion of the most important ques- 
tion that is likely to engage the at- 
tention of the American people for 
many years and even generations to 
come,” compared with which question 
“all other matters, as of tariff, of cur- 
rency, of subsidies, of civil service, of 
labor and of capital, of education, of 
forestry, of science and art, and even 
of religion, sink into insignificance.” 

Even to “attempt the discussion” ot 
such a question were, it would seem, 
a task to be approached with awe. The 
final discussion of such a question 
could seemingly be arrived at only 
by the working of many great minds 
through many years. Mr. Smith, how- 
ever, has not only attempted the task, 
but accomplisned it, all by himself. 
This statement is based not on the 
contents of the book, for therein is 
little justification for it to be found, 
but on what Mr. Smith seems to con- 
sider the best of arguments—his own 
word. Says he, in his preface: “The 
assumed inferiority of both the Negro 
and the Negroid is argued at length, 
and proved by a great variety wv. con- 
siderations,” and “the notion that this 
inferiority, now demonstrated, is after 
all merely cultural and removable by 
education or other extra organic 
means, is considered minutely and re- 
futed in every detail and under all dis- 
guises.” Incidentally “the powerful 
and authoritative plea of Dr. Boas,, 
for the ‘primitives,’ is subjected to a 
searching analysis, with the decisive 


result that, in spite of himself, this 
eminent anthropologist, while deny- 
ing everything as awhole, affirms 
everything (contended for by Mr. 
Smith) in detail.” Then to the ques- 
tion, “What then is to become of the 
Black Man?” The answer is rendered, 
“Finally, the growth rate, the birth 
rate, the death rate, the crime rate, 
and the anthropometry of the Negro 
are discussed minutely from every 
point of view, and the positions of the 
preceding chapters are bulwarked and 
buttressed unassailably.” 

Remark the clear, bold note of cer- 
tainty in which this outline of accom- 
plishment is recited. The question has 
been discussed in all thoroughness 
and minuteness, and has been settled, 
“unassailably.” Let us then harken to 
peruse this epoch-making exegesis. 
Wait, though suca a work must surely 





have taken volumes in its completion, 
and our innate laziness shrinks from 
going through so much, however good. 
But no, we find that Mr. Smith’s geni- 
us enabled him to compress all this 
addition to human understanding in 
one small book of 260 pages of wide 
margins and large print. Wonderful! 
Wonderful! 

Let us now glance into the vest poc- 
ket edition of the solution of the great- 
est question on earth. It is divided 
into six chapters. In Chapter [I Mr. 
Smith argues tuat the south cannot 
afford to deal with Negroes as indi- 
viduals on their individual merit, but 
must treat them as a race, for other- 
wise the purity of the white blood 
would be menaced. In Chapter u he 
attempts to demonstrate historically 
the inferiority of the Negro. In Chap- 
ter III he contends that no amount or 
duration of culture can bridge this 
chasm of civilization which exists be- 
tween whites and Negroes. In Chap- 
ter IY he replies to Dr. Franz Boas’ 
arguments that achievement is not a 
sure test of faculty. In Chapter V he 
predicts the extinction of the Ameri- 
can Negro. In Chapter VI this predic- 
tion is “bulwarked and buttressed un- 
assailably” by various statistics. 

Such is the bare skeleton of Mr. 
Smith’s great work. Into the merit 
of its arguments, in and of themselves, 








we have not the space to go. We 
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have not Mr. Smith’s knack of com- No wonder Mr. Smith has been able 
pressing to a sufficient degree. Then, | to settle this great question. For is he 
vesides, we have Mr. Smith’s own| not conversant with the “methods of ° 
statement as to the correctness of his |the mind of God?” He takes consid- 
contentions. So we are going to re-|erable freedom in dealing with the 
strict ourselves to a few minor com-; “word of God,” however. For in 
ments on the author’s reasoning and | Chapter I he objects to the statement 
method of procedure. that God “hath made of one (blood) 
In the first place, it might seem to | all nations of men for to dwell on the 
readers of ordinary understanding | face of the earth” as not being written 


that Mr. Smith is not quite accurate | bY an ethnologist, but he is perfectly 


in defining the real point at issue. 
Says he, the issue is: “blood,” og, 
‘continuous germ plasma’ of the Cau- 
casian race.’’ But immediately after- | 
wards he makes an admission which | 
might appear to some to contain the | 
real issue. The paragraph reads| 





willing to preface Chapter II on the 
inferiority of the Negro by the biblical 
quotation, “All flesh is not the same 
flesh. Has differeth from star in 
glory,” apparently not thinking the 
views of an ethnologist requisite at 
this point. Indeed, these instances 


thus, “It may be too much to affirm | point a general trait of Mr. Smith’s 
that im all extra social matters in pol-| lofty intellect; he is no slave to the 
itica, in business, in literature, in sci-| Pinions of God or man, but accepts 





ence, in art, everywhere but in Sso-| 
ciety, even the best sentiment in the 
south is eager to give the Negro strict 
justice, or ample scope, or free oppor- 
portunity. Southerners are merely 
human.” How many, and particularly 
many Negroes, would contend that 
these are the real issues—“strict jus- | 
tice,” ample scope,” “free opportun-4¢ 
ity.” However, Mr. Smith insists that | 
“blood” is the real issue, even if only 
a semi-conscious one. Then assuming 
this premise, he lays down the propos- 
ition that “the south (is) justified in 
absolute denial of social equality. To 
the Negro, no matter what his vir- 
tues or abilities, or accomplishments.” 

. . “This she must do in behalf of | 
her blood,” for “once the middle wall 
of social partition broken down,” in- | 
cermarriage would follow, and “as a 
race, the southern Caucasian would be | 
irreversibly doomed” To this prop- | 
osition also many might object, main- 
taining that social equality would not 
necessarily tend to intermarriage. Mr. 
Smith, however, assumes this outcome 
to be auite inevitable. And from any 
who are willing to contemplate and 
accept this inevitable (by assump- 
tion) miscegenation, Mr. Smith turns 
away his face.” The notion of social 
racial equality is abhorrent alike to in- 
stinct and to reason, for it flies in the | 
face of the process of the same, it | 
runs counter to the methods of aad 
mind of God.” 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 





| second chapter he finds one of 


them only at points where they agree 
with his own. Further along in tits 
“two 
world-renowned metropolitan journals 
asserting that “No evidence has yet 
been adduced which proves that the 
Negro is physically, intellectually, es- 
sentially, necessarily an inferior race,” 
and he says, “When we first meet with 
such denials we are almost dumb- 
founded,” ete. This is his usual man- 
ner of meeting adverse argument, Fur- 
tner on he admits that intermixture 
of races has been championed by dis- 
tinguished ethnologists, but of their 
opinion he disposes by saying they 
have made a “grave error in science,” 
for which error, however, he is lenient 
enough to release them from “moral 
reproach.” 

Enough has been said to indicate 
the general character of the book. The 
author does not hold himself to the 
slow (if sure) method of convincing 
reasoning with due consideration of 
all arguments pro and con. He relies 
rather on the rare and more divine 
method of inspiration. To those 
minds who are in sympathy with the 
inspirational treatment of grave cur- 
rent problems, Mr. Smith’s book will 
be a tremendous satisfaction, but to 
ordinary minds which have to depend 
on logical reasoning, his essay may 
not be taken so seriously as he takes 
it himself. 

JOHN DANIELS. 
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WHAT AFRICA ASKS, 





It is but very little that we ask— 
the right to work on our own soil, 
among our OWn people, ruled by some, 
at any rate, of our own rulers, and to 
be permitted to eat and drink what we 
think good for us, instead of having 
deadly poison poured down 
throats. Even if foreign powers 
should for a time be financial losers, 
they cannot eventually be anything 
but gainers—aided by a country al- 
most unlimited in its capabilities, and 
the willing, grateful service of 20,000,- 
000 of people, rescued from the moral 
as well as physical death now staring 
them in the face. They will not have 
the obstacles presented to them in their 
own country; all will be with them in 
this crusade; leaders and people alike 
are stretching out their hands for aid. 
We appeal, not to England, not to 
France, not to Germany, not to other 
empires and states, but to the con- 
sciences of the individual men forn:- 
ing such nations. We appeal, not for 
a gift of favor, but for our right. Even 
as the Americans appealed for their 
rights, and obtained 
measures, so do we claim the right 
for “freedom to worship God,” and to 
worship him by sobriety, industry, 
good will and all the Christian graces. 
—From “Africa’s Appeal to Christen- 
dom,” in the Century. 





our | 


them by heroics 


| the best women in the country for 
|his wife. The lady who disliked the 
name of mechanic is now the wife 
of a miserable sot, a regular vagrant 
about grog-shops, and the soft, ver- 
dant and miserable girl is obliged to 
take in washing to support herself 
|and children. 
| Do you dislike the name of me- 
| chanic—you whose brothers are noth- 
|ing but well-dressed loafers? 
| We pity any girl who has so little 
| brains, who is so verdant, so soft, as 
‘to think less of a young man because 
|he is a mechanic—one of God’s noble- 
|men—the most dignified and honored 
|of heaven’s' personages. Beware, 
| young lady, how you treat young men 
who work for a living, for you may 
| be menial to one of them yourself. 
| 
| NEGRO REWARDED. 


| 








George E. Ellis, the Colored laborer 
at the Washington barracks reserva- 
| tion, who is credited with having saved 
| the statue of Frederick the Great from 
| damage, if not from destruction, has 
|received official acknowledgment of 
| his action in a personal letter of com- 
| mendation from Secretary Taft as fol- 
| lows: 

“The chief of engineers, U. S. A., has 
submitted to the department an official 
| statement of your action at the War 
| College grounds, Washington, D. C., in 
| preventing injury to statue of Fred- 
|erick the Great through the explosion 


SHE WOULDN’T MARRY A ME-| of a package of dynamite near the 


CHANIC., 





A young man began visiting a young 
woman, and appeared to be 
pleased. One evening he called when 


| statue with malicious intent. It ap- 
| pears that you saw the package with 
| smoking fuse attached to a fence in 
|the immediate vicinity of the statue 


well, and that without regard to the conse- 


| quences to yourself you promptly re- 


it was quite late, which led the young| moved the package and threw it away 


lady to inquire where he had been. 
“I had to work tonight.” 
“What! do you work for a living?’ 
she inquired in astonishment. 
“Certainly,” replied the young man; 
“I am a mechanic.” 
“I dislike the name of mechanic,” 
and she turned up her pretty nose. 
That was the last time the young 
man visited the young woman. 


|to a safe distance. The resulting ex- 
| Plosion knocked you down and in- 
jured the hearing of one ear. Your 
| conduct on that occasion was most 
| praiseworthy and the department 
|}makes this official acknowledgment 
lof vour act in order that the perma: 
‘nent record thereof may in some meas- 
lure serve as a reward and testimonial 


He | to an old and faithful employe of the 


is now a wealthy man and has one of/| engineering department of the army.” 
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EDITORIAL. 

The Negro physician or barrister-ai- 
law who would succeed in the city of 
Boston must have a large view of lite 
and of the objects of life, he must 
have superior intelligence, consider- 
able thrift and remarkable ability, for 
he must demonstrate that he is a real 
lawyer or a real doctor. We remem- 
ber having heard an old lady ask 
concerning a Colored physician who 
had just moved into her community 


whether or not this individual was a | 


real doctor. Very few among the Ne- 
groes or white people of New England 
entertain anything like a firm belief 


that the Negro is susceptible of the | 


same sort of training and general cul- 


ture that is proven true of the profes- | 


sional white man. The Negro, there- 
fore, must be superior in many things 
if he would measure up to his white 
neighbor. In the city of Boston we 
have upward of 15 Colored lawyers 
and about 10 physicians. The num- 
ber of lawyers and doctors which we 
have in the city of Boston are out of 
proportion to the number you would 
find in any southern city of the same 
Negro population, and if these men 
have been able to succeed at all, their 
success has been largely due to the 
fact that many of their clients and 
many of their patients are to be found 
among the white population. The col- 
or line is not drawn very closely in 


the professions. The _ professional 
Negro if he has talent and an engag- 
ing personality will attract to him a 
fair percentage of the practice among 
all classes regardless of race, color or 
creed. Among the physicians in this 
city who have succeeded admirably in 
demonstrating fitness for the practice 
ot medicine we wish to name Dr. Isaac 
L. Roberts, Dr. Samuel E. Courtney 
and Dr. John B. Hall. Among the 
dentists Dr. George F. Grant, Dr. 
Richard B. Galloway, Dr. William H. 
Gilbert and Dr. Charles G. Stewart; 
and among the lawyers Mr. Butler R. 
Wiison, Mr. Edgar R. Benjamin, Mr. 
Edward Everett Brown, Mr. James H. 
Wolff, Johnson W. Ramsey, Clifford 
H. Plummer and William J. Williams. 
Of course there are others who are 
having what we would regard an in- 
different success. They are not starv- 
ing but at the same time they are not 
distinguishing themselves in any 
marked degree. The men whom we 
have named are well known among 
both white and Colored populations of 
the city and share a large practice 
among all classes. Dr. Thomas W. 
Patrick occupies a most unique posi- 
tion among the professional men. He 
came to this country from the West 
Indies to study pharmaceutics an@ 
medicine and whether prompted by 
|some suggestion of a college professor 
or taking the initiative himself, it 
matters not, he opened a school of 
pharmacy and his success as a teach- 
er in preparing young men and young 
women for the practice of pharmacy 
and fcr the examinations of the vari- 
ous New England States has been re- 
|markable. His institution is conduct- 
'ed at 19 Essex street and is weil at- 
|tended. His classes are made up of 
|students from this state, Rhode Il- 
jand, Connecticut, Maine, New Hmp- 
shire and a few from Vermont. These 
| young men and women are all of the 
| white race, came in answer to adver- 
|tisements which Dr. Patrick inserted 
lin the various daily newspapers as 
well as the local weekly newspapers 
jin the towns and cities of the states 
| which I have just named. We do not 
know what the impression of the av- 
erage young man is when he finds that 
|Dr. Patrick is a Colored man but this 
|we know, that after having prepared 
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themselves for the examination of the | est dealings and straightforward busi- 
state board of pharmacy in the vari- | ness methods. a foundation is laid in 
ous states they have only the highest | the confidence of creditors and cus- 
praise for the work which Dr. Patrick | tomers. 
is conducting. Dr. Grant some 15 or | 

20 years ago while studying in Paris | 
invented an artificial palate and| Morris K. Jesup is president of the 
gained international recognition as a|New York Chamber of Commerce, 
dentist. He has made a small fortune president of the American Museum of 
on his invention and his practice is | Natural History, and a director in nu- 
among the very best element of white | merous public and private enterprises, 
people in the Back Bay. We under-| but with all his business and personal 
stand that his prices are also beyond | cares a great part of his time as well 
the reach of the average working man |as his fortune is devoted to charity. 
and woman, but we cannot in such a/ There are few men who look person- 
brief period of time particularize as to|ally into philanthropic and charitable 
the various subjects in the progress | work as Mr. Jesup does. 

of the professional Negroes of Boston. Unquestionably John D. Rockefeller 
All we can say is that taken as a/gives more to educational work than 
class, the professional Negro has suc-| any other man. No one knows exact- 
ceeded admirably in demonstrating his | ly the extent of his donations. He is 
ability and attracting to himself the | known to have given away more than 
sort of patronage that makes his pro- | $35,000,000, more than one-third of 
fession self-supporting and respecta- | which—$13,000,000—was given to Chi- 
ble. | cago university. 

| Andrew Carnegie, however, has been 
la greater giver than Rockefeller. Car- 
|negie’s gifts have been for the estab- 
lishment of libraries. He has already 
given away more than $90,000,000. Of 














The reader if he has ever lived in 
a great city may have noticed how 
one of those big sky scrapers by mod- 
ern methods of skilled engineering, this sum the United States has re 
seem to shoot up to completion in a | ceived $68,517,472, Scotland $17,713,- 
night, so to speak; but in contemplat- | 750, Holland $1,750,000, England and 
ing this wonderful growth of the sky-| Wales $1,354,500, Canada $1,0.0,av9, 
scraper, you must think of the days | Ireland $315,000, and Cuba $252,000. 
and weeks and months of hard toil 
that were spent on the foundation far| 
below the pavement. You must think 
of the digging out of the damp, heavy Rev. Henry J. Callis, D. D., the pres- 
soil, of the pile-driving, of the tons of | ent pastor of the A. M. E. Zion church 
steel, and iron and granite and mor- | in Boston, Mass., was born in Mathews 
tar which went into the foundation | county, Virginia, about the year 1858. 
down 50 or 100’ feet below the side-| His early life was spent in Suffolk 
walk, all that the foundation might be county, New York. 
substantial and enduring. It seems/ He joined Zion at Riverhead, N. Y., 
to us that a very important lesson | under the pastorate of Rev. E. S. 
may be drawn from this picture of the| Prime; in December, 1874, was li- 
steel framed sky scraper. In life or censed a local preacher under the pas- 
in any of the pursuits of life very | torate of Rev. G. C. Carter, at Roch- 
much depends on the foundation and| ester, N. Y. In 1888 was ordained 
by this we really mean’ character,| deacon at Elmira, N. Y., by Bishop J. 
for character is the foundation of} P. Thompson, D. D., and in 1891 re- 
life. It is the personality as distin-| ceived his first appointment to our 
guished from the person. In a busi- | church in Ithaca, N. Y. 
ness career the hardest work is at the; Rev. Callis is a graduate of the 
start—getting the thing to the paying | Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
point. The safety of the superstruc-| stitute, Hampton, Va. He also re- 
ture depends on how firmly, by hon-/ ceived instruction at Cornell Univer- 
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sity, while a pastor in Ithaca, N. Y. 
The degree of D. D. was conferred on 
him by Livingstone college. 

He is meeting with splendid success 
as pastor of our church in Boston, and 
is certainly well qualified for the high- 
est position of honor and responsibil- 
ity in the church. 


Artistic revivals of classic plays each 
spring with extraordinary casis have 
become a regular custom with Liebler 
& Co. Their offering this year is Oliv- 
er Goldsmith’s immortal comedy “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” acted by a com- 
pany including Eleanor Robson, Kyrle 


Bellew, Louis James, J. E. Dodson, 
Isabel Irving, Frank Mills, Sidney | 
Drew and Mrs. Calvert of London. 


Previous notable revivals by Liebler 
& Co. were “In a Balcony,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,’ “The Hunchback” and 
‘The Two Orphans.” 





James J. Corbett, who is to star next 
season under the management of 
Henry B. Harris, has blossomed forth 
as a lyric tenor, and is scoring a hit 
with several musical numbers in 
“Around Chicago,” now being present- 
ed in the Windy City. 





Mme. Modjeska is quoted as saying, 
“T think the tendency to naturalistic 
acting is entirely too strong today. It 
may do very well for some of the in- 
tensely modern plays, but it is, of 
course, out of the question for Shakes- 
peare or any of the classics. Art can 
never be nature. Acting realistically 
means most of the time that an actor 
is merely playing himself. For that 
reason so few of the modern actors 
play “Shakespeare well.” 
as it seems to us, has put her finger 
upon the real cause of the decline of 
histrionic art. It seems no longer to 
be the rule for actors to indulge in im- 


agination, or to make appeal to the 
imaginative faculties of their audi- 


ences, upon the theory, probably, that 
the reign of romance is ended and 
the regime of sober common sense be- 
gun, that theatrical] audiences have no 
longer the time nor the inclination to 
give to the beautiful in word-painting 
or to psychological subtlety, but must 
have everything open and above board, 


Modjeska, | 


|everything as plain as a pikestaff or 
| the nose on your face. Doubtless this 
|}accounts for the ruthless’ treatment 
| which Shakespearian plays usually re- 
ceive nowadays, which rubs off their 
beautiful pile of imagery, leaving. 
naught but threadbare commonplace 
for the unpoetical, matter-of-fact spec- 
|tator to gaze upon. But we are fain 
to believe that theatregoers are as fond 
of poesy as ever they were, or would 
be as fond of it were it given them, 
and that the cause of the present pro- 
minence of naturalism is to be found 


not with them, but with 
the theatrical managers, who 
are as a rule utterly free 
from any poetical taint, and are in 


business solely for the money that can 
be got out of it. Being _iutilitarian 
themselves, they naturally presume 
that utilitarian, the natural, the real- 
istic, or whatever you may choose to 
call it, is the moving principle with 
other people. Hence it is that they no 
longer select companies of actors for 
parts in dramas, but construct dramas 
to fit the personalities of the players. 
That is to say, they expect anddemand 
that each actor shall play himself. 
That a great many actors succeed per- 
fectly in doing this shows how well 
they understand what is required of 
them, and it shows also how easily 
the thing is done. We have still 
among us several worthy exponents of 
Shakespeare and of the imaginative 
drama generally, but the outlook for 
ithe future is not reassuring. 





“LUCK,” 
| The boy who’s always wishing 
That this or that might be, 
But never tries his mettle, 
Is the boy that’s bound to see 
His plans all come to failure, 
His hopes end in defeat, 
For that’s what comes when wishing 
And working fail to meet. 


The boy who wishes this thing 
Or that thing with a will 

That spurs him on to action, 
And keeps him trying still 

When effort meets with failure, 

- Will some day surely win, 

For he works out what he wishes, 
And that’s where “luck” comes in! 

—Congregationalist. 
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‘ for selling Light Ahead 
Agents Wanted, $20 a Week [0" silting Light anes 
History of the Negro Race. By E. A. JOHNSON, Author and Publisher, 
The latest and most interesting story yet published on the Negro problem pic- 
tures the career of a brilliant young Southern lady who espoused tue Negro’s 
cause, creates a revolution in Southern sentiment and shows how this problem 
can be settled by just and human treatment. The Negro’s past, present and fu- 
ture is vividly presented, interwoven with romance, fic ion, love and marriage. 
Some favorite subjects treated are: A Trip in an Air Ship; The Story of Recon- 
struction; The Tyranny of Prejudiced Newspapers; The Success of Governments 
Created by Negro Votes in the south; Labor Unions and Color Line; The Kind of 
Education the Negro Needs; Southern Plantations in the Hands of Neg oes and 
Negroes in the Courts; John Temple Graves, Vardaman and Tillman answered 
successfully. PRICE 31 postpaid. Address E. A. JOHNSON, Raleigh, N. C. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 
This Elegant Coo Coo Clock 


For selling only 20 pieces of our Jewelry 
Novelties at 10c each. Our Jewelry consists 
of Gentlemen’s Fancy imitation Gold 
Scarf Pins and Ladies’ Fancy imitation 
Gold Broaches. When sold send us the 
$2.00 you get for them in 30 days and we 
will send you Absolutely Free This 
Elegant Coo Coo Clock full size, gua- 
ranteed to keep perfect time for 4 years. 














An ornament to any Heme. You need not 
send us one cent; we tiust you with the 
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